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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 





PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL CONVENTION AT HARRISBURG. 





HE City, Borough and Township Su- 
perintendents of Pennsylvania met 
pursuant to announcement in the Assem- 
bly Hall of the High School building at 
Harrisburg, on Tuesday, February 12, at 
2 o'clock p. m. 

President J. M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
barre, called the Convention to order, 
and devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Ellis N. Kremer, of Salem 
Reformed church, reading Psalm xix. 
and offering prayer. 

After some announcements by Supt. 
McGinnes, chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, the President, after expressing 
his thanks for the confidence shown by 
the members in electing him to the chair, 
which he had no opportunity to acknowl- 
edge at close of fast session, delivered 
the following address, on 


HOME SCHOOLS FOR NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 


No child is responsible for its presence in 
this world. By reason of its presence here, 
it has certain rights, which, if not secured 
by those in parental relation to the child, 
must be ensured by the community. 

There is a moral obligation resting upon 
all persons who assume the responsibility of 
bringing children into the world to so train, 
educate, cultivate and morally endow such 
children that they may support themselves, 
protect themselves, pursue happiness, attain 
to moral influence, appreciate justice, love 
truth and reverence God. To accomplish 
these things is the highest purpose of pa- 
rentage. To neglect to do this, after bring- 





ing children into the world, is a crime, and 
it should be so regarded by the law—an ir- 
reparable wrong, the unpardonable sin, an 
offense against society, a dishonor to Him 
who created man in His own image, 
breathed into him the breath of life and 
planted in his bosom the germ of divine 
nature, 

If any justification were needed for thus 
pressing this question upon your attention 
at this time, the contrast between the Jukes 
family of criminals and the Edwards family 
of scholars and eminent divines would alone 
be sufficient. 

It is a very difficult thing to enact laws 
that shall control parentage and regulate 
the conditions that shall justify marriage 
and offspring under the marriage relation. 
It would be still more difficult to enforce 
such laws. f 

Yet every one knows that there are some 
children in every community that are un- 
fortunate in bitth—children whose parents 
assume but little temporal or moral respon- 
sibility for their existence. They push 
their children into the world to live in 
want, filth, ignorance, disease and crime. 
They seem to show parental authority or in- 
stinct only in resisting the efforts of the 
community to train and educate such chil- 
dren in lines of usefulness, self-support and 
self-respect. These parents are lazy, profli- 
gate, penniless, shiftless, thriftless, indiffer- 
ent, intemperate, imbecile, filthy, vulgar 
and criminal, possessing, to a greater or 
less degree, one or more of these character- 
istics. 

We must distinguish carefully between 
this class and the worthy and unfortunate 
poor. The latter ask only for an opportu- 


nity, offer no menace to society, are self- 
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supporting, though in an humble way, suf- 
fer hardship and want rather than ask or 


accept alms, and often give to the world its 
noblest men. and women. These, according 
to the words of the Master, we will always 
have with us, and these will never menace 
society or burden the state. But the for- 
mer, this pauper, intemperate, thriftless, 
degenerate class, what of it? What should 
an enlightened community do with such 
people and their children. Particularly 
what with their children ? 

Something must be done; if not in the 
way of caring for these neglected children, 
it will be done later in the punishment of 
criminals, in maintaining paupers and in 
supporting charitable institutions. 

The wisest, most humane and most eco- 
nomical way of dealing with the problem is 
through the establishment of institutions 
which will provide both a home and a 
school for them. 

A home school for neglected children is 
what is needed. It should differ from the 
truant school now contemplated by the law, 
in making provision for all classes of ne- 
glected children, in emphasizing the home 
characteristic of the institution. The two 
main factors in the education of children 
are the home and the school. The child 
may become a self-supporting, a fairly edu- 
cated man and a good and useful citizen, 
through proper home training, without the 
school; but it will be found a very difficult 
task, if not quite impossible, for the school 
to produce a well-educated man and useful 
citizen without the home. 

It is therefore necessary, in order to care 
for these neglected children, to give them 
first a home, where they will be properly 
clothed and fed, where they will be kept 
clean and learn cleanliness, where they will 
learn to do simple tasks, bear some respon- 
sibility, learn to work and become capable 
of self-support; and then it should be a 
school where the common branches of study 
are taught, equipped with the necessary 
means of acquiring knowledge of all com- 
mon industries, ead those for which 
the child may be adapted 

This institution should have sufficient 
land connected with it to give opportunity 
for outdoor work, and the children should 
acquire considerable knowledge of agricul- 
ture, gardening, dairying, through which 
the institution could be made at least in 
part self-sustaining. The girls should learn 
sewing, cooking, caring for rooms, ironing, 
washing, baking and all domestic duties. 

Such institutions should be established 
and equipped by the State. The minimum 
cost of supporting, maintaining and educat- 
ing each individual pupil should be paid by 
the parent or parents, or person in parental 
relation to such child or children. If it is 
found impossible to secure spent this 
way, the minimum cost should be paid from 
the school fund of the district by the Board 
who send the child to the home school. 
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The cost of the care and maintenance of 
such child or children should be placed upon 
the person in parental relation to the child, 
because this duty and responsibility rest 
psy with the parent and should never 

assumed by the community so long as by 
diligent effort through process of law the 
parent can be compelled to discharge his 
duty. I say compelled, and where neces- 
sary I would resort to decoration with a ball 
and chain, and set the father to work on the 
streets to earn the minimum cost of caring 
for his children. He would then learn that 
it is not sufficient to contribute to public 
wealth only in population. 

Next the cost should be placed upon the 
district sending such child to the home 
school, if it cannot be collected from the 
person in parental relation to the child. 
Localizing the cost of the care and mainte- 
nance of such children by placing it upon 
the parent when capable of doing so, or 
upon the school district when the parent is 
not capable, is a precaution necessary to 
avoid imposing upon the State the —. 
of children who should be, and could be 
cared for by the parent. When the respon- 
sibility is placed upon the school district, 
the effort to collect the minimum cost of 
care and maintenance of the child from the 

arent will be more thorough, the facts re- 
ating to the case will be known or more eas- 
ily inqnired into, and the tendency to send 
only those who are neglected and in need of 
a home as well as a school would be most 
natural and least likely to lead to abuse. 

The subject assigned to me was ‘‘ Home 
Schools for Truants,’’ but instead of using 
the term truants I have chosen the term 
‘*Neglected Children.’’ This term covers 
the class more fully than truants. There 
are many children classed as truants on ac- 
count of irregular attendance that are out 
of school for want of shoes and sufficient 
clothing to protect them in severe weather. 
There are some out of school on account of 
filthy environment, so uncleanly and un- 
kempt as to be unfit to assemble with the 
children in the schools. 

If the charitable people of the community 
take up such cases and clean and clothe 
them and then send them back to their mis- 
erable homes, it is only the matter of a day, 
when they are as bad off as ever. 

It is the neglected children that furnish 
truants and incorrigibles, the neglected 
children that furnish pupils for the school 
of crime, recruits in later years for the alms- 
house and the army of vagrants. The ne- 
glected, half-clothed and half-fed children 
become easy prey for disease, a lurking- 

lace for contagion, the distributors of 
infection. 

Let me repeat—to bring children into the 
world and then neglect them is acrime. If 
a man neglects his children, consumes his 
earnings in drink and self-indulgence, it 
should be regarded as a misdemeanor. He 


should be subject to arrest, and when con- 
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victed his children should be taken from 
him and put in the home school, his wages 
attached to the extent of the minimum cost 
of care and maintenance of such child or 
children in said school during the school 
term. If an able-bodied man or woman, or 
both, through laziness or thriftlessness, ne- 
glect to care for their children, such person 
or persons should be arrested and fined to 
the extent of the minimum cost of main- 
taining their children in the home school, 
and in default of payment should be put to 
work at suitable public employment, or at 
the home school itself, until the minimum 
cost of care and maintenance has been fully 
met. 

The establishment of such schools by the 
State is urged for the reason that the num- 
ber of such pupils in any school district, or 
even in a county, is not sufficient to justify 
the necessary equipment that should offer 
all the advantages needed for such a school. 
It is further urged as the duty of the 
State to establish such schools, because the 
State represents the greater unit of society, 
and could secure a greater degree of efficiency 
and uniform excellence than could be done 
by placing the duty of establishing such 
schools upon the lesser units of our govern- 
mental organization, the school districts, or 
even the county or combination of counties. 
It is finally urged as the duty of the State 
in order to secure more certain and prompt 
action. 

- The laws at present approach the subject 
at two points: Special Schools for Habitual 
Truants and Homes for Friendless Children. 
The former act is as follows: 

‘‘Boards of directors or controllers of any 
district, or of two or more districts jointly, may 
establish special schools for children who are 
habitual truants, or who are insubordinate or 
disorderly during their attendance upon in- 
struction in the public schools, and may pro- 
vide for the proper care, maintenance and in- 
struction of such children in such schools. 
Before such penalty shall be incurred by such 
child, the —, guardian or other person in 
parental relation to the child shall be notified 
in writing by the secretary of the school board, 
or by the attendance officer if there be one, and 
shall have an opportunity to be heard; such 
person in parental relation may elect to have 
such child cared for and maintained at his own 
expense in a private school, orphans’ home or 
similar institution where the common English 
branches are taught. If such person in parental 
relation to such child shall no} elect to care for 
and maintain such child in such private school, 
nor consent to his care, maintenance and in- 
struction in the public special school, then such 
conduct of the child shall be deemed disorderly 
conduct, and the child may be proceeded against 
as a disorderly person; and upon conviction 
thereof shall be sentenced to such special school 
for a term not exceeding the remainder of the 
school term in his district, subject to parole for 
good conduct by the authorities of such special 
school after four weeks’ attendance. Such 
special schools shall be conducted with a view 
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to the improvement and to the restoration, as 
soon as practicable, of such child to the school 
or institution elsewhere which he may be law- 
fully required to attend. The board of directors 
or controllers of any city or school district not 
having such special school may contract with 
any other city or school district having such 
school for the care, maintenance and instruc- 
tion therein of children whom such boards of 
directors or controllers might require to attend 
such school if there were one in their own city 
or district.”’ 

This act is objectionable for this reason: 
The child is regarded as a criminal. The 
assignment of the child to such a school, in 
the language of the act, is a penalty. I re- 
gard the parent as the offender, and having 
no property or anything that the hand of 
the law can seize upon, he treats all efforts 
to enforce the law with indifference and con- 
tinues to neglect his children and disregard 
his duty as a parent and citizen. It is in- 
adequate also for the reason that it is sim- 
ply permissive, and not mandatory. Soci- 
ety should be required by law to provide not 
penal schools, but home schools, for certain 
classes of children, which may be enumer- 
ated as the children of poor and unfortunate 
parents or of widows unable to support 
them; the children of intemperate parents 
who waste their earnings and do not provide 
clothing and proper support for them; the 
children of vile and demoralizing environ- 
ment; children not well mothered, where 
the father is away at work and the mother 
is careless, indifferent and lacking control; 
children over whom both parents have lost 
control, who become both truants and incor- 
rigibles. What these children need most is 
a home, and next to the home the disciplin- 
ary value of a school. This school should 
be a school in the broadest sense, industrial 
as well as academic. 

There is another objectionable feature in 
the provision that the parent shall ‘‘elect’’ 
what is to be done. If the neglect is estab- 
lished, we should do the electing—such 
people are unfit to settle such a question. 

Home Schools for Friendless Children is 
the second point at which the present laws 
approach the subject of this paper. 

This act provides, on application of the 
Board of Trustees and Board of Managers of 
such School for Friendless Children, for a 
decree from the proper Courts, appropriat- 
ing money out of the county treasury for 
the education and support of such children, 
enumerated in the act as friendless, desti- 
tute and vagrant. 

Section CCCX XXVIII. reads as follows: 


“That when any such school or institu- 
tion has accepted the provisions of this 
act, and has sufficient building capacity, the 
management thereof shall admit to the benefits 
of any such school or institution any friendless, 
destitute or vagrant child, recommended for 
admission by the board of school directors of 
the school district in: which ‘such child may re- 
side or be found, or by the directors of the poor 
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of any county in which such school or institu- 
tion is located, guardians of the poor, overseers 
of the poor or poor directors, as the case may 
be, of any city or district included in said 
county; in case any child is refused admission 
the said court of common pleas, on complaint 
made thereto by any person, after due and 
legal proof of such refusal, shall enjoin the 
payment of moneys out of the county funds as 
authorized by this act: Provided, however, 
That no child shall be admitted under the age 
of four years nor above the age of sixteen.’’ 

This act does not meet the pressing needs 
of the present times, inasmuch as it creates 
or provides no schools, but merely provides 
for the possible use of those now existing. 

The compulsory attendance law, the law 
providing for special schools for habitual 
truants and incorrigibles, and the law re- 
lating to the public use of Homes for 
Friendless Children, all show the spirit of 
public opinion bearing upon the necessity 
of meeting this problem, the care, mainte- 
nance and education of neglected children. 

The time is now ripe to unify these efforts 
in one comprehensive institution under the 
_ of Home Schools for Neglected Chil- 

ren. 

In conclusion, I respectfully recommend 
for your consideration and deliberation: 

That Home Schools for Neglected Chil- 
dren be established. 

That this school be industrial and acad- 
emic in its curriculum. 

That the plant be owned, equipped and 
managed by the state, but that the cost of 
maintaining each individual pupil be placed 
first upon the parent, and second upon the 
school district committing the child to the 
institution. 

That the greatest possible effort be made 
to secure the establishment of such schools 
at an early day, believing this to be the 
most effective, most humane, the wisest and 
most economical way of lessening crime, 
pauperism and social deterioration. 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster: The 
question to be first met, it seems to me, 
is not whether such schools ought to be 


established, but whether the State should . 


doit? Certainly help ought and must 
come from somewhere. It has been well 
suggested that such schools would tend 
to give respectability to domestic science. 
Everybody hears the cry for help in do- 
mestic service, and such recognition of 
the value of skill in all domestic arts by 
the schcol would be of great value in 
solving the ‘‘ girl’’ question. Also, in- 
dustrial training for the boys would do 
‘something to create the opinion that they 
should early be taught self-support. 
Perhaps we go too far in our legislation 
against child-labor — the children must 
be protected, but it is well they should be 
‘taught to do something in the way of 
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manual effort—toil, if you please—in pro- 
portion to their strength, to help them- 
selves. Too many grow up with the idea 
that ‘‘the world owes them a living,’’ 
expecting about everything to be given 
them, as has been done from their child- 
hood. Independence, to say nothing of 
greatness, is not reached by that road. 
Children should be trained to work—that 
will give us such men and women as 
nothing else can. The schools contem- 
plated by the author of the paper would 
bring about a more rational opinion on 
this subject. The present law is objected 
to because it assumes that the child not 
in school is a ‘‘ disorderly’? person, a 
truant, unmanageable, and incorrigible. 
While this is not necessarily true, some- 
times it is; parents are not always to 
blame, as most of us know; there have 
been unruly children in all ages—Eli the 
priest, David the king, and numerous 
others in history sacred and profane attest 
this. So the lawis not all wrong. If 
we agree that the state is the proper 
party to attend to this matter, we have 
still to consider who is to attend to these 
children zz loco parentis. A sign on a 
building does not make it a ‘‘ home’’ — 
we read of even hospital nurses accused 
of manslaughter. 

“* Home’s not merely four square walls,’’ 
the children want sympathy and love; 
and when the state goes out to look for 
teachers, will it secure hundreds of lov- 
ing, sympathetic, parental teachers, or 
will there be many mere hirelings who go 
for the job for ‘‘ what’s in it?’ And if 
this view be correct, had we not best see 
if there be no better way? ‘‘ What other 
way?’’ you ask. Well, might we not 
allow the religious element to take charge 
of this business instead of the state ? The 
tendency of the day, we know, is toward 
state control in all things—practically to- 
ward socialism ; but in this matter my 
thought has been that the Christian 
church might, as it ought to do this 
work, being the great organized institu- 
tion for charity. The church must not 
divorce doing from believing, and ought 
to grow as a living power as fast as the 
state develops on its lines in modern life. 
You know what we have—societies of 
every kind to provide for the unfortunate, 
the sick, the families of the dead — all of 
it work that was once done by the 
church. The state has taken charge of 
elementary education, is now taking up 
higher education. Everything seems to 
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tend to secularization, divorcing the 
church from its legitimate work. The 
state school is reaching down below the 
six-year mark, and taking the children 
into the kindergarten at four, and here 
we have it proposed to take up this work 


of charity, which I believe should be - 


done by or through the church. My idea 
of the business of the church is not the 
providing of a place for fashionable enter- 
tainment, with orchestra and paid choir 
and artistic decoration, but an active force 
in the necessary work of the world, 
specifically the charitable work. ‘There- 
fore I believe the church had best be en- 
trusted with looking after these neglected 
children, both because she ought to do it, 
and can do it best. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie: The paper 
is so good that one hesitates to say any- 
thing that might detract from the force 
of its wise and just conclusions. But 
there may be room for a few words. 
Public education is maintained at public 
cost, not for the sake of the individual, 
but for the collective whole ; and when a 
class of children is growing up (which is 
the fact in every city and densely popu- 
lated district) into a source of danger to 
the community and a menace to the ex- 
istence of the state, it is the duty of the 
state to protect itself, while not unneces- 
sarily divorcing the parent from his uat- 
ural responsibility. The state is but the 
reflection of public opinion; school sys- 
tems will vary with the conditions of life. 
A century ago, when the parents worked 
independently at home and earned the 
support of the family, it was compara- 
tively easy to devise a school system that 
should provide their children with the 
necessary instruments of knowledge; but 
in the complex life of to-day, when the 
state has to provide for all classes, it is 
not so easy, and there are those whom 
thus far our efforts have not adequately 
reached. Conditions of school attendance 
must be taken into account. Why dothe 
boys drop out in the grammar grade and 
highschool? Inone grade we have 15 per 
cent. more boys; a year or two later we 
have 20 per cent. more girls ; one and a 
half times more girls go into high school; 
half the boys who do go in do not gradu- 
ate, and at last the girls are three or four 
toone. I do not believe in the reason 
often assigned that it is the parents’ desire 
to make dollars and cents out of children’s 
labor, nor that they think girls need bet- 
ter education than boys. Yet the acade- 
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mies, which once admitted girls with re- 
luctance, are now chiefly attended by 
them, and the girls take the studies that 
were mapped out for the boys. I believe 
that the trouble is that the public school 
fails in some way to meet the needs of 
the boys; if we made it attractive to them 
they would stay longer. The only ade- 
quate remedy seems to be in devising 
something that will meet the demands of 
practical life. There is a demand for 
business preparation—penmanship, com- 
mercial arithmetic, stenography, type- 
writing; whatever we may think of the 
educational value of these, the demand 
can scarcely be doubted, when we see in 
every town parents paying from $40 to 
$100 for tuition that might be given in 
the public school. Undoubtedly it is our 
chief business to provide the pupils with 
the instruments of human knowledge; 
but is it not also our duty to prepare them 
for immediate usefulness in after life? 
Then we have the dull boy, the slow boy, 
the boy below average capacity, who drop 
out because they cannot keep up with the 
rest, or become discouraged by being 
kept too long in one grade. Should 
there not be special provision for these 
in flexible grading? Then there.are the 
truants and irregulars; if we could make 
a compulsory law that indifferent school 
boards and parents could not evade, we 
might do something with these. And 
lastly we have those who are idlers and 
truants by inheritance of shiftless and 
vicious tendences: certainly it is the duty 
of the state to take charge of these as 
proposed in the paper. When we havea 
pupil whom we cannot reach with arith- 
metic and grammar, we should try to 
reach him on the side of the constructive 
faculties—teach him to work, and keep 
him from falling into the class which in a 
city of 53,000 people shows 150 arrests of 
juveniles from 18 down, mostly from 13 
to 14 years. If wecannot reach them on 
the side of the mind, it is our duty to 
reach them on the side of the hand; it is 
the right of the child to have this chance. 
It is a misfortune for any pupil to leave 
school without learning the value of work, 
or with the hope that education without 
work will carry him through. The old 
delusion that the educated man need not 
work, and the workingman need not be 
educated, is dying out; we can no longer 
afford the refined idler or the ignorant 
worker. Work is a privilege—a relig- 
ious duty—and our children should be 
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taught this and prepared to actualize it as 
they meet the emergencies of life after 
leaving school. 

Supt. Coughlin: From what has been 
said it would seem to be the sentiment of 
this body that such schools as recom- 
mended should be established : then we 
have to consider on what plan, whether 
by state or locality, how and in what pro- 
portion the expense shall be divided. If 
the matter is taken up with a strong 
hand, we shall find out many things that 
we did rot know, that the church does 
not know after working at the question 
for 1800 years, and that will not be known 
till it is made somebody’s special business 
to find them out. 

Supt. Missimer: The schools should be 
established by law, and not too far from 
the children’s homes. Albany had a farm 
a short distance from the city, where 19 
children were fed, clothed and taught at 
an expense of $4 each per week. Sup- 
pose their teacher cost $2,000 — little 
enough for the expert such work requires 
—there would be an expenditure of over 
$5,000, and is it not both wise and eco- 
nomical ?—for if we allow such a class to 
grow up from neglect and filth to pauper- 
ism and crime, it will cost ten times more 
to maintain and punish them. Such a 
school must not be a Botany Bay, but 
must be conducted with all kindness and 
pity and sympathy for the unfortunate 
conditions and tendencies for which the 
child is in no way responsible. 

Supt. Buehrle: In 1863 the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad offered the state $40,000 to- 
ward the care of soldiers’ children, from 
which grew the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
You know the history—how the inevita- 
ble deterioration that follows such work 
in the hands of the state resulted in such 
abominable administration as to cause an 
upheaval of public opinion that forced a 
change. The institutions passed into the 
hands of soldiers, but they are not and 
cannot be real Aomes—farfromit. You 
cannot get homes out of political manage- 
ment and appointments. At Zurich, 
when they wanted such a school they be- 
gan by looking for a suitable man to take 
charge, and having found one with the 
requisite talent and the heart that makes 
a home, he asked for a year’s time to pre- 
pare for it. Fancy doing that here! 


What with clamor for appropriations, 
jobbery and nepotism on all sides, one 
lacks heart to make effort. We are not 
ready yet for legislation in this matter. 
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Meanwhile the church always did and 
does care for thousands of these neglected 
children. The diaconate in Europe is es- 
pecially designed for work of this charac- 
ter and does it efficiently, and we are be- 
ginning the same work in earnest in the 
United States. We want the church to 
unite believing with doing. About pa- 
rental responsibility there is no question, 
but how are we to enforce it? If wecould 
have enlightened public sentiment focus- 
sed upon the question, it might help us; 
but we do not have it. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown: Three 
years ago a man came to our city and 
opened a mission home where tramps and 
people out of work might lodge for a 
night or two, while they looked for work. 
In less than a year he found some chil- 
dren who needed a home; he took a 
house, tock in the children, generous con- 
tributions were made, and soon there 
were twelve or fifteen children, some too 
young to go to school, provided with a 
home. Such self-sacrifice brought public 
interest and help, the heart of the com- 
munity was touched, and an association 
was organized to establish a children’s 
home, from which the children now come 
to our schools, neat and happy, with no 
mark of ‘‘ charity children’’ to distinguish 
them from others. They are mostly or- 
phans, some are illegitimates, some of in- 
different and careless parents. Our base 
is broader than the church, and the man 
who helps us most belongs to no church. 
Our children’s home and ladies’ auxiliary 
are a success. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester: The 
paper has shown the necessity and prac- 
tical character of this work. In commu- 
nities where public sentiment is ripe, 
something has been done and more will 
be.. Shall it be turned over to the relig- 
ious element? England’s experience in 
religious control of education has indi- 
cated as serious danger in that direction 
as in state control. The church could 
not make this plan universal, could not 
make attendance compulsory, could not 
systematize it. Therefore we prefer doing 
it through the state. 

Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona: We should 
do all we can through church and chari- 
table associations, but I agree that we 
need the power of the state to make the 
scheme systematic and universal. When 
parents are unfit to have charge of chil- 
dren, they should be taken from them, 
and only the strong arm of law can do 
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this. I think teachers could be found in 
every city who would do this work well. 

Col. John A. M. Passmore, Philadel- 
phia: It may be well to direct your atten- 
tion to the Delaware County House of 
Refuge, where this kind of work is being 
well done. Indeed, the institution is re- 
garded by many visitors as a perfect mar- 
vel. The children live in families. The 
state helps with an appropriation, and 
good earnest people supervise the whole 
system ; it is not a political concern. 
When parents cannot or will not take 
proper care of their children, they are 
taken before a magistrate and committed 
to the House of Refuge. You need no 
legislation for this kind of work—you can 
do it anywhere, if you have men and 
women who are willing to do service to 
God and man in thecare of these helpless 
ones. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, Lancaster: I have lived 
for more than 40 years in Dr. Buehrle’s 
town. For half that time there was no 
special provision for the class in question. 
Then some good women opened a little 
Home, and by help of those interested 
kept it alive and growing slowly for some 
time. Meanwhile in the county alms- 
house were growing up children in a way 
disgraceful to civilization, as is generally 
the case under such circumstances. Then 
some level-headed people devised a com- 
bine; the court was appealed to; the chil- 
dren from the almshouse came to the 
Home; the court appropriated (I think) 
$4000 annually at first, now grown to 
$10,000; the state helped a little. To- 
day there is a fine building where some 
150 children are fed and clothed and 
taught, and growing up to be self-respect- 
ing citizens and productive members of 
society. Where would they have been 
without the organized public help? and 
what would it have cost us by and by to 
remedy our neglect? The backing of 
that liberal-minded, long-headed court 
was the making of the Home — not only 
by the money, but the power to commit 
proper cases. The church was there all 
those years, with as good people in it as 
elsewhere, and nothing systematic or 
effective was done; but when the law 
stepped in it meant business. It was the 
difference between go-as-you-please and 
organization. You want the power to 


say to the negligent or recalcitrant par- 
ents, “‘ Your children must be properly 
cared for; if you can’t or won't do it, we 
will.’’ 
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Supt. Buehrle: Of course the trouble is 
with ourselves, as has been said. We 
are not always willing to do what we 
ought, and that is our fault. What I 
want is that the church shall do as well 
as preach, and then the work will be ac- 
complished. 

Supt. Sam’! Andrews, Pittsburg: What 
evidence have we that the church would 
ever do this work? For centuries the 
church was all-powerful; it never did at- 
tend to this matter adequately, and it is 
a fair inference that it never will. It 
goes without saying that the church has 
done and is doing a good and great work, 
but it has not done this, and will not— 
cannot, indeed, since it has no power to 
command. Therefore let the state do it 
—back up whatever is done, and do the 
rest, with its power and its money. 
Given the power and the means, and it 
can be done — and not otherwise. This 
kind of thing cannot be done by praying; 
it takes work and money. 

Supt. W. F. Harpel, Shamokin : This 
whale problem is largely conditioned by 
environment. If after you have main- 
tained and educated these children they 
are permitted to return to these homes 
that are schools for vice and crime, what 
then? It is found that the Indian boys 
who go back from school to the plains 
often sink back to their old habits. We 
must keep our hand on these lives, and 
only the strong arm of the law can help 
us here. 

The discussion closed at this point, 
when Supt. Buehrle called attention to 
the presence of Rev. Dr. Stahr, President 
of the State Educational Association, and 
moved that he be ‘invited to the privi- 
leges of the floor, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 


REVISION OF COMPULSORY LAW. 


Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny: Every- 
body seems disposed to ask a little more 
law, and some of us are working along 
this same line, with respect to the com- 

ulsory act. We are in harmony with 
the Philadelphia people, and have not 
heard of anybody being opposed to the 
amendments we are recommending. If 
this Association will grant us a hearing, 
we will be glad of its consideration and 
approval, which will give us prestige be- 
fore the Committee on Education, with 
whom we are to meet to-morrow. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny 
county: I am not a member of this body, 
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but being familiar with the proposed new 
compulsory law—it is a substitute for the 
present one—it might save time to point 
out the particulars in which changes are 
made. [Supt. H. was given the floor, 
and continued :] It requires attendance 
for the full term, but Directors may re- 
duce this to not less than 70 per cent. 
Home instruction by teachers legally 
qualified is permitted. The age is raised 
from 13 to 14, and from 14 to 16 unless 
able to read and write English intelli- 
gently. Employers are required to report 
monthly all children at work under 16. 
Refusal to pay fine means imprisonment 
of parent. Five days are allowed for de- 
cision as to where the child shall go, and 
three days to comply with notice of at- 
tendance officer. Excuse for ‘‘ physical, 
mental or other urgent reasons’’ is to be 
strictly construed. For second offence, 
parent to be prosecuted without further 
notice. Attendance officer to have po- 
lice power without a warrant to capture 
the truant and place him in schcol. The 
Board fixes compensation of attendance 
officer. Confirmed truants become “* dis- 


orderly persons,’’ and may be recom- 


mitted to reformatory schools if neces- 
sary. It provides for placing children in 
care of incorporated protective societies, 
the cost of maintenance to be paid from 
school fund of district. The time forthe 
assessment is extended. ‘Truant officers 
make returns. 

Supt. Coughlin: Must we accept the 
parent's say-so on the age question ? 

Supt. Hamilton: We did not know 
how to get behind that. Non-attendance 
at private schools is to be reported under 
a penalty of $25. Assessors at spring 
registration must make lists of all from 6 
to 16, showing whether at school or at 
work. The School Board may add to 
the list by enumeration of their own. 
Teachers must report three days’ absence 
to the Secretary or attendance officer. 

Supt. Foose: How shall we reach the 
matter of magistrates refusing to take the 
cases unless costs are guaranteed ? 

Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton: Had 
we not better refer this matter to a com- 
mittee, to report at the beginning of to- 
morrow morning’s session ? 

Supt. Hamilton: We have tried to 
digest this carefully, and have the ap- 
proval of our neighboring Superintend- 
ents, and the Philadelphia Civic Club. 
It has been submitted to lawyers and ap- 
proved, and we think we have noted all 
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the new points. As we must meet the 
Education Committee to-morrow, there 
is not much time. We would like to 
have your approval. 

Supt. Missimer: I would be glad to 
know what to do when county commiss- 
ioners refuse to take the census, and 
school boards refuse to appoint attend- 
ance officers, and their solicitor says the 
assessement is the only legal basis of 
such appointment? Is this correct? 

Supt. Hamilton: I cannot answer, but 
the forfeiture of the state appropriation 
will constrain school boards to attend to 
their business. Under this bill the board 
can take the census if the commissioners 
will not, and that will be the legal basis. 

The Chair: Does not this bill make 
the child responsible ? 

Supt. Hamilton: Yes, to the extent of 
being treated as a ‘‘ disorderly person ;’’ 
but the imprisonment applies only to the 
parent. 

Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford: How 
about those private schools which make a 
mere travesty of education? Are they to 
have legally qualified teachers ? 

Supt. Hamilton: I think we cannot 
reach that by law. 

Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport : 
That we may have a full expression of 
opinion on this bill, I move to postpone 
its further consideration till to-morrow. 
[Seconded. ] 

Supt. J. I. Robb, Lower Merion, Mont- 
gomery county : If our endorsement is to 
do any good, we must act to-day. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville : 
Why not act now? We all know what 
this is, after Dr. Hamilton’s explanation, 
and can say whether we approve it or 
not. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester: Some of 
us are not ready for that. Ido not think 
any individual should commit himself to 
the judgment of others, however wise 
and capable, and for one I am unwilling 
todo so. Weshould know what we are 
voting upon. 

Supt. Morrow: There is force in that, 
and I am opposed to hasty action gener- 
ally, as injudicious and undignified; but if 
we are to have the benefit of your en- 
dorsement, we must have it before we 
meet the Committee of the Legislature. 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: I 
am willing to stand upon the judgment 
of Supts. Hamilton, Brooks, Morrow, and 
the others who have given time and 
thought to the question ; and I hope we 
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will endorse this bill with a unanimity 
that will be helpful. 

An amendment to the pending motion 
was offered by Supt. E. Mackey, of Read- 
ing, postponing the question until 9:30 
to-morrow as a special order. 

Supt. Hamilton: We feel sure you will 
all agree that the proposed bill is an im- 
provement on the present law. We will 
hear any suggestion offered, and adopt it 
if deemed good. But if you postpone, I 
fear it will be too late to help us. 

The amended motion was put and lost, 
when Supt. Missimer moved that the 
proposed bill receive the endorsement of 
the Convention, which was agreed to 
with one dissenting voice. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair then appointed the follow- 
ing committees : 

On Resolutions—Supts. Morrow of Alle- 
gheny, Jones of West Chester, Berkey of 
Johnstown, Mackey of Reading, and Har- 
man of Hazleton. 

On Nominations--Supts. Spayd of Miners- 
ville, Lose of Williamsport, and Rupert of 
Pottstown. 

Supt. Spayd: Ido not know exactly 
where I stand in this body. I am super- 
vising the schools of a borough just below 
the 5000 population. I do not examine 
the teachers, but perform all the other 
duties of a superintendent. I have at- 
tended all these meetings, as have other 
other gentlemen in about the same cir- 
cumstances, and our position has never 
been defined. 

The Chair: These principals have al- 
ways been made welcome and given all 
privileges of the Association, and we 
count them as members. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, said 
the committee on the relation of this 
body to the State Educational Association 
was ready to report at this time. The 
report is on the programme for to-morrow, 
but there seems to be time now that 
might be profitably used on that ques- 
tion. 

On motion the subject was taken up for 
consideration, and the report called for. 

Supt. Berkey reported that the com- 
mittee had agreed unanimously to recom- 
mend that this body organize as a 
Department of the State Educational As- 
sociation, as provided in Article III, 
Secs. 1 and 2. of the constitution of the 
State body, which is as follows: 
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Art. III.—Departments. Src. 1. This As- 
sociation shall include as Departments all 
educational organizations established in ac- 
cordance with Section 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. A Department of the Assoeiation 
may be established by two-thirds of the 
members of the Association present at a 
stated meeting, upon the written application 
of the members of the Association, provided 
that the Executive Committee, to which 
the application shall be referred, shall re- 
port in favor of its establishment. All De- 
partments shall have equal rights and priv- 
ileges. 

On motion, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 
[This action was communicated to the 
Executive Committee of the State Associ- 
ation, in session to-day at the School De- 
partment, and received their approval, 
which was subsequently reported to the 
Convention. | 


NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 


On motion, the selection of a place of 
meeting for next year was taken up. 

Supt. Berkey cordially invited the De- 
partment to meet at Johnstown, promis- 
ing ample accommodations and a hearty 
welcome. 

Supt. Buehrle moved that the invita- 
tion be accepted, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Supt. Saml. Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
asked leave to offer the following resolu- 
tion, which he wished to have referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions, with in- 
structions to report the same to the body 
at the proper time : 

Recognizing the efficient and wise man- 
ner in which the affaits of the State School 
Department are administered, under the 
guidance of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, the 
City and Borough Superintendents now as- 
sembled respectfully request His Excel- 
lency, William A. Stone, Governor, to re- 
appoint Dr. Schaeffer to the position he has 
so ably filled. We feel assured that his 
continuance in the office will meet with the 
hearty approval of directors, teachers and 
all friends of our public school system, and 
will be deserved recognition of one who has 
done much to place the schools of our Com- 
monwealth in the front rank, and who by 
his work and wise counsel has given Penn- 
sylvania a proud position in national school 
affairs. 

The resolution was received with ap- 
plause, and on motion the Committee on 
Resolutions were instructed to include 
it in their report. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

On motion, it was agreed that all Su- 
pervising Principals be eligible to full 
membership in this Association, and all 
County Superintendents and Normal 
Principals have the privilege of the floor. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m.— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


USIC was very acceptably provided 
for this session by pupils of the Har- 
risburg High School. 

The first number on the programme 
was an address by Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, 
Director of Physical Training in the 
Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 


PURPOSE AND LIMITATIONS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


Though working at a disadvantage in ap- 
parently giving information which you al- 
ready possess, it is hoped your patience will 
be rewarded by developing a clearer idea of 
the aims and limits of the subject, and of a 
closer analogy between it and the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum than is usually ac- 
corded. The traditionists differ from the 
utilitarians as to what shall be included in 
our courses of study, and how much of each; 
but it is coming to be peg conceded 
that the physical growth and development 
of pupils should be aided and guided as well 
as the mental—that the training of the phy- 
sical _— should receive some attention, 
if only to clarify and complete the mental 
training. For it is found that manual train- 
ing gives completeness, definitness, to mental 

rocesses, in addition to manual skill. But 
it is not usual to find clear ideas of the defi- 
nite aims and limits of physical training. 
The usual premise is that exercise is a good 
thing, a relief from constant brain tension, 
therefore we should have a period for it. If 
the children feel dull, a few minutes of phy- 
sical exercise will brighten them up, And 
an exhibition drill now and then tes to 
popularize the teacher, and is voted a suc- 
cess. Such grounds as these would not be 
offered or accepted for any other subject in 
the course, and ought not to be. Perhaps 
the fault has been largely in the physical 
trainers themselves, in their devoting too 
little time to the underlying principles of 
the subject. Yet it requires but little obser- 
vation and thought to realize that there are 
wide possibilities in this work, and that the 
child’s own physical growth as related to the 
mental, indicates the lines along which we 
should proceed. 

It has not been sufficiently recognized that 
different forms of exercise produce different 
results. The lifting of weights, overcoming 
resistance, develops muscular strength; the 
bars and rings codrdinate muscular action, 
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and develop skill, and stimulate respiration; 
some zsthetic movements produce grace. 
Each kind of work produces predominantly 
one result, and is most effective on that sin- 
gle line; and no one form can take the place 
of the other to the same advantage. Some 
exercises give power to do an immense 
amount of work in a short time; others pro- 
mote endurance; one kind develops the large 
group of muscles, another the smaller; the 
ten-pound dumb-bell will not give the train- 
ing ofthe one-pound. A class may be assid- 
uously drilled, and do excellent work, and 
yet stand wretchedly, for want of attention 
to those exercises which give good posture. 
Fencing, ball-playing, give quick response 
to stimuli from without. Each form has its 
special use; so it is plain that taking 15 
minutes’ exercise without discrimination, is 
not doing for the pupils what we ought, any 
more than if we gave them indiscrimate 
reading. Weare careful to select for them 
the best literature, adapted to their stage of 
development—so should we choose an exer- 
cise. As we do not have reading for the 
mere sake of reading, so we should not have 
exercise for the mere sake of exercise. Our 
aims should be as clear in the one case as in 
the other. 

We have all been impressed with the rest- 
lessness of the normal healthy child. Ifa 
child should sit still at home from 9 to 12 in 
the morning and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon, 
you would think something was wrong and 
consider calling in a doctor—the thing is un- 
natural. The normal activity assists the 
chemical changes incident to growth, while 
increasing two-thirds in height and one- 
third in weight. The nascent period is the 
period of greatest spontaneous activity; the 
child is discovering his own powers; the 
mind, the will, are growing with the body; 
the character is taking form; and all this 
must be considered from the standpoint of 
of the physical as well as the mental train- 
ing. Wecan do much to promote symmet- 
rical growth and prevent abnormalities. 
The furniture, the position at desk, may per- 
manently affect the pupil. The muscles are 
taking on habits—we must help in mould- 
ing them. After the period of steady increase 
in height and weight, about the 5th year of 
the elementary course, comes a period of re- 
tarded growth—with us the greatest amount 
of writing is done at this time, and we must 
look after the position carefully. Then come 
four more years of rapid development, bring- 
ing us to the high school. The heart in- 
creases 12 times in size, the arteries but 3 
times—pressure tremendously increased, to 
endurance of which the heart must be 
trained by suitable exercises, of which run- 
ning is perhaps the best. Sudden and ex- 
cessive feats, so attractive to many, are to 
be carefully avoided. The development of 
the neuro-muscular system must be studied 
in the fundamental groups which affect 
large segments of the body. The young 
child does not consciously control its move- 
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ments, has no thought of why they are 
made ; it comes gradually from impulsive 
to conscious effort, and the process should 
be unbroken—here we want a connecting 
link between kindergarten and primary. In 
this brief review of the main facts of growth 
and development of the child, we have 
shown that there is a place for physical 
training of a systematic character. 

What are the ordinary effects of school 
life upon the growing child? To begin with, 
he is corraled 5 or 6 hours a day, given a 
seat and required to sit there. That means 
a sedentary occupation, which we know 
tends to sluggishness of all physical func- 
tions connected with building up the phy- 
sique. Our care at this point means much. 
mentally and =: The result of 
careful series of measurements is the opin- 
ion that the largest and heaviest children of 
a given age have also the best mental 

rowth. We should have less of ‘‘ break- 

own’’ in the grammar and high school 

trades if physical training were more care- 
ully attended to there and below. Fewer 
— would come to school without break- 
ast, and take no lunch, which is abnormal. 
We must meet the cessation of activity con- 
sequent to school life by suitable physical 
exercises, and these must be selected so as 
to secure the maximum of benefit in the 
minimum of time. 

The matter of posture is of great import- 
ance. So usual has the fatigue position be- 
come in school, that it is regarded as the 
typical school attitude. his retards 

owth, contracts the chest, decreases the 
ung capacity, increases the pressure on the 
heart, crowds the digestive organs—in a 
a word, decreases activity, and lowers the 
tone of vitality. We must combat this ten- 
dency by exercises that lift the chest. We 
may develop strength, skill and grace, yet 
not fulfil this fundamental duty. If we have 
time for all these, it is well; Dut when we 
have not, we must use our few minutes to 
the most advantage, and proper position is 
one of the essentials. 

There is a psychological side to the ques- 
tion. You may have heard military men 
express the wish that all boys could have 
the soldier’s training in obedience to com- 
mand. They are right; it is of inestimable 
value to form the babit of obedience, to feel 
oneself a unit of an organic whole. We 
must recognize this in our training, and 
also aim to develop self-control, self-re- 
straint until it is time to act. All this is 
promoted by drill with command. 

We have thus shown two of the many pos- 
sibilities of proper physical training: 1. The 
stimulus of the physical faculties in gen- 
eral, correction of posture, etc.; 2. The disci- 

linary value in the formation of character’ 
hen we realize this, there will be no need 
to select what we must have from the innu- 
merable exercises, but we will use all for 
symmetrical development, as we do with 
the intellect. The ideal physical training 
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requires a gymnasium, suitable costumes, 
special expert teachers, physical examina- 
tion and measurement, and 45 to 60 minutes’ 
time e day. And what do we have? 
Schoo] Boards even in the more advanced 
communities think they cannot afford spe- 
cial teachers, able to adapt exercises to in- 
dividual needs; only one or two are making 
a beginning in physical examination; no- 
where can we get for this work more than 
than 15 or at most 20 minutes per day. We 
are in the missionary stage, and must 
remember how much of the ground we can- 
mot cover under present conditions—how 
much must be left out in the line of develop- 
ing strength, skill, grace, endurance. But 
surely the need is evident for all we can do. 
How many city school boys can climb a tree 
whose lowest branch is 12 feet from the 
ground? How many can run a mile? How 
many women can catch a street-car, or come 
down a rope in case of fire? There are so 
many ‘‘ piazza people, so busy boarding 
they can do nothing else.’’ Our people are 
lacking too often in courage, skill and 
strength, and these must be supplied by 
physical training. Everybody needs this 
training, and it is time the schools begin to 
give it. If we cannot carry it as far as we 
would and ought, let us at least make a 
start. 

There is another kind of exercise at our 
service the educational value of which can 
scarcely be overestimated. In play are cul- 
tivated endurance, power of expression, 
deeper respiration, the senses are quickened, 
deftness of hand is acquired, general control 
of one’s powers is developed, courage is 
cultivated. There is a mental hygiene in 
these games; the mind is rested by taking 
it away from what has tired it. Attention 
is held involuntarily to something of in- 
tense interest. Nor is play without its 
moral and social benefit; in one notable in- 
stance an incorrigible, intractable pupil was 
transmutted into an enjoyable, delightful 
companion by this means. Such cases are 
helped in spite of themselves. The fun and 
frolic element is fostered; in localities like 
this you do not realize what this means to 
us in cities, where the bare walls and almost 
barren lives of many make it necessary to 
teach children to play games that with you 
have come down through generations and 
you never know when you learned them. 

You will observe that the plea is not for 
physical training for the sole benefit of the 
physical nature in and for itself, but be- 
cause it is also the basis of a clear brain, an 
enduring will, an unwavering character. 

Supt. Harman : If wecan give 20 min- 
utes a day to this work, is it not best to 
divide into two ten-minutes pericds or 
four fives ? 

Miss Bancroft : It seems better to di- 
vide your fifteen-minute periods into five 
minutes for new drill and ten minutes for 
what we call ‘‘all-over work.’’ The 
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curve of fatigue should govern the distri- 
bution of time; sometimes it is best to 
get in five minutes between noon and re- 
cess, and ten minutes in the afternoon; 
or ten minutes between 11 and 12 0’clock 
and five minutes in the afternoon, 

Supt. Gotwals : Should the teacher be 
present and participate in the children’s 
games? 

Miss Bancroft : Yes; I would give them 
proper instructions, and then play with 
them. They need a guide, an inspirer, 
an umpire. Our teachers play with the 
pupils; there need be no loss of dignity, 
and the interest is greater when some 
older person plays with them. It is a 
humanizing influence to the teacher as 
well as the child. 

In answer to a question, Miss B. added 
that many teacherscan givelessons as well 
as anybody if the work is properly put in 
their hands, but they need supervision of 
some one conversant with the subject. 
The work is apt to lag unless the special- 
ist drops in occasionally. ‘Teachers do 
not recognize their own limitations any 
more than other people, and their work 
needs ‘‘evening up.’’ The teachers can 
give the lessons, but ought not to be ex- 
pected to prepare the scheme. 

Supt. Mackey: What books on the 
theory and practice of this subject would 
the lady recommend ? 

Miss Bancroft: For theory, the best 
summary may be found in the Proceed- 
ings of the Association for Advancement 
of Physical Education, Physical Educa- 
tion Review, the reports of Physical 
Training and Child Study department of 
National Educational Association, and 
Donaldson’s Growth of the Brain. As to 
practice, I am embarrassed by the fact of 
being author of a set of books which I 
naturally consider very good. [Laughter. ] 


After music by the High School choir, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instructions, delivered the fol- 
lowing address on 


HISTORY ABOVE THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL : 


This century comes in very much as the 
last one did, amid wars and rumors of wars. 
The space devoted to wars in our school his- 
tories and in our daily papers, the glory as- 
cribed to the victor on land or upon the sea, 
and the public demonstrations in honor of 
our successful generals and admirals, who 
devote their lives to the destruction of their 
fellow-men, are calculated to leave upon 
young minds the impression that the art of 
war is of more consequence than the arts of 
peace, that great battles are the things of 
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chief importance in the study of history, 
and that a pair of epaulets on one’s shoulders 
is or should be the highest goal of patriotic 
ambition. Has not the time come for a rad- 
ical change, if not in our text-books, at least 
in the spirit and method of the instruction 
in history? Is it not high time that great 
documents like Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg and 
the Declaration of Independence should be 
studied with as much care as any battle 
ever fought on American soil? Has not the 
time come when the teacher of history 
should glorify the arts of peace above the 
art of war? when he should magnify the 
orator and the statesman alongside of the 
general and the admiral? To ask these 
questions is to answer them. 

We may well push the comparison still 
farther. The heroes in private life deserve 
as much praise and glory as the heroes who 
die upon the field of battle. Far be it from me 
or from any teacher to seek to diminish the 
meed of praise and glory which belongs to 
those who from a sense of patriotic duty 
risk their life and shed their blood in de- 
fence of their country or in the struggle for 
liberty. I simply insist that proper meas- 
ure of glory and honor be awarded to our 
heroes in private life, to those who fulfil 
their duty in promoting the national wel- 
fare in the quiet walks of peaceful industry, 
who do well their life work in the home, in 
the shop, behind the counter, in the bank- 
ing house or in the school room. If public 
office comes to a man, let him accept it and 
administer it as a publictrust. It is not to 
his discredit to seek office in fair and hon- 
orable competition as the standard-bearer of 
a political party, or as the exponent of a 
great principle; only let us banish from our 
teaching the insidious implication that it is 
the chief end of man to hold public office or 
to be heard in the halls of legislation. A 
worm may climb to the top of the highest 
steeple, and it is a worm still. If God were 
to send two angels to this earth, one to gov- 
ern a realm as extended as a continent, the 
other to nurse a wounded soldier in the hos- 

ital, or even to break stones upon the 

ighway, each of them would consider that 
he was doing his duty in the sight of God, 
and neither one of them would consider that 
any special glory attached to his mission in 
comparison with the other. 

The inscription upon Jefferson’s tomb 
teaches a lesson that I am anxious to see 
carried into every school room. The in- 
scription was placed there in accordance 
with his own request. It says nothing of 
the fact that he was Governor of Virginia, 
or Minister to France, or Secretary of State 
under Washington. It even fails to state 
that he was President of the United States. 

It reads: 

‘“THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

‘* Author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and of the Virginia Edict of Religious 
Toleration, 
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‘‘ And Founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

In Jefferson’s eyes it was a greater honor 
to have founded the University of Virginia 
than to have been Governor of the Old Do- 
minion. In his thinking it was a greater 
honor to be the author of a monument for 
religious toleration and freedom of thought 
than to have been Minister to France or the 
Premier of the National Cabinet. In his 
view of the world’s history it was a cause 
for more lasting renown, yea, a greater ser- 
vice to humanity, to have written the Dec- 
laration of Independence than to have been 
been twice President of the United States. 

During the last institute campaign I got 
an opportunity several times to discuss 
Three Great Orations delivered fifty years 
ago in the United States Senate, which 
has as much to do with developing 
our country’s history as any battle ever 
fought on the soil of the new world. 
A great oration requires a great occa- 
sion, great eloquence and the enuncia- 
tion of a great truth. The occasion which 
called forth these great speeches was the ad- 
mission of California as a free State. Those 
who engineered the Mexican war hoped to 
get territory out of which slave states might 
be carved to restore equilibrium of power in 
the United States Senate. Providence was 
evidently against the scheme. The discov- 
ery of gold in California led to the rush of 
1849 from all parts of the world, and to the 
-adoption of a State Constitution forbidding 
slavery upon the soil of California. 

Calhoun’s carefully prepared speech was 
read on the 4th of March by a colleague (for 
Calhoun at the time could not speak above 
a whisper). Sitting with eyes closed, head 
erect, wrapped in flannels, Calhoun appar- 
ently took no notice of the breathless inter- 
est with which the Senators were listening 
to his carefully prepared words. Within a 
month he breathed his last. He died a 
thoroughly disappointed man, for he 
thought that his Schened South was paying 
no heed to his words. But ere one decade 
had elapsed his doctrine of secession was 
the accepted faith of nearly every prominent 
leader in the South, and led to the civil 
war. 

The next speech was delivered four days 
later, by one greater than Calhoun. This 
pee called the 7th of March speech, is 
the only speech in history named after the 


day on which it was delivered. Everything 
that Webster advocated in that speech be- 
came law, and everything that he opposed 
fell on its way through the Senate and the 


House of Representatives. For several 
years every national election was a response 
to his eloquence, and yet, if I had time, I 
could show how the seventh of March ora- 
tion ultimately blasted the darling ambition 
of Webster—that of being selected by the 
people to occupy the White House. Some 

istorians think this was Webster’s greatest 
speech, but I doubt it; Ithink his Plymouth 
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speech was his greatest, and his reply to 
ayne was greater than this one. 

If I were now to ask the name of him 
who made the third great speech, you who 
have not specially looked into this chapter 
of history would no doubt think of Henry 
Clay, the third man in the so-called Trium- 
virate of the Senate. In this guess you are 
mistaken. Henry Clay did make a speech on 
the same question during the preceding 
February, but it will never be ranked among 
the world’s great orations. It was eloquent; 
it was greeted by a magnificent audience ; 
but it failed to announce a great truth, and 
the prophecy which Clay made was not ful- 
filled. His words were: ‘‘ Warand dissolu- 
tion of the Union are identical. Should 
the Union be dissolved and war follow, he 
declared it would be a war more ferocious 
and bloody, more implacable and extermi- 
nating than were the wars of Greece, the 
wars of the commoners in England, or the 
revolutions of France. And after a war, 
not of two or three years duration, but of 
interminable duration, some Philip or 
Alexander, some Cesar or Napoleon would 
arise and cut the Gordian Knot and solve 
the problem of the we med of man for self 
government by crushing the liberties of 
both sections of this common empire.’’ The 
war did come, but it was not a war of in- 
terminable duration. Instead of causing a 
Napoleon, a Philip, a Ceesar or an Alexan- 
der to appear and destroy the liberties of 
North and South, the struggle developed an 
Abraham Lincoln, whose Emancipation 
Proclamation struck the shackles from three 
millions of human beings. 

The third great speech was made by Wm. 
H. Seward. It, too, spoiled his chances for 
the Presidency. And yet I would sooner 
have made that speech than taken the oath 
of office as President, or fastened my name 
to half the national administrations re- 
corded in our country’s history. For that 
speech announced the doctrine of a law 
higher than the Constitution—a doctrine 
for which he was abused on the stump, in 
the pulpits and in the daily press; but ere 
fifteen years had passed it became part of 
our Constitution, part of the organic law of 
of the land, where it will stand as a monu- 
a to Seward while this republic shall 
ast. 

In like manner the heroes and captains 
of industry—men like Fulton, Morse and 
Edison, scientists like Henry, Houston and 
others, philanthropists like Peabody and 
Stephen Girard, and all others who have 
contributed to the physical, intellectual 
and moral well-being of the race, deserve 
as much gratitude and historic fame as the 
men who devote their energies to the 
slaughter of human beings. 

Having discussed the spirit in which 
history should be taught, I turn to the sub- 
ject-matter of the instruction. No subjects 
end themselves more completely to the 
Noah’s ark theory of teaching than history 
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and geography. What do I mean by the 
Noah’s ark theory of instruction? John 
Adams, not the deceased President, but the 
living English educator by that name, 
makes Isaac Habrecht an exponent of this 
theory of education. Isaac Habrecht was 
not a famous man. His name does not ap- 
pear on the pages of history, nor among 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. And Mr. 
Adams says he knows positively only two 
things about Isaac, one that he lived in 
Strasburg in the early sixteen hundreds, 
and the other that he was not like Charles 
the Second, who, as you know, is reputed 
never to have said a foolish thing. 
‘* Laune,”’ — Adams, “‘ attributes to Isaac 
Halrecht the following pedagogically 
foolish remark : ‘One would learn to know 
all the animals more quickly by visitin 
Noah’s ark than by traversing the world 
and picking up knowledge as he went.’ ’’ 
Although Isaac Habrecht’s name does 
not appear in the temple of fame alongside 
of Pestalozzi and Herbart, he has more 
followers than either of the other two in his 
theory of education. Noah’s ark is a thing 
of the past ; so are the facts and events of 
history. But many a text-book on history 
is a veritable Noah’s ark, in which events 
are placed side by side very much as the 
animals were located in the ark. The boy 
with a free pass to the ark would soon know 
the names of the animals and their location 
in the collection, just as the boy with his 
history book soon learns the names of the 
generals in the battles and the commanders 
of the ships that fought on Lake Erie or 
Manila Bay or outside the harbor of 
Santiago. And this same method of teach- 
ing clamors for cabinets of specimens, and 
museums of natural history and collections 
of raw and manufactured articles. But the 
most common forms of Noah’s Ark that 
have been put into the school-room and 


made accessible to children are our diction- 


aries, dictionaries of dates and events, 
rhyming dictionaries, lists of words diffi- 
cult to spell, lists of words whose plurals 
are to be written; many of which at least 
one of us has never put in his study and 
reading, covering the third of a century 
usually allotted to a generation of human 
beings. Now, dictionaries and museums 
and menageries are valuable as books of 
reference, and collections of things to which 
one may resort in finishing his studies. 
At the beginning of one’s study in any 
given line they are the abomination of des- 
olation, because they can only help to be- 
wilder the pupil in a wilderness of facts. 
Some of the lessons in the older text-books 
on history remind one of Houdin the 
magician, who taught his boy to observe 
and remember 500 different objects in a 
Parisian show window during the time it 
takes torun by. The tie that binds these 


in the mind is the relation of space; and 
the tie that binds many of the facts and 
details of history in a boy’s mind is the re- 
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lation of space and time, space on the 
printed page, and time in the succession of 
dates. Than such a wilderness of facts 
which one gets from an average history 
book or any other form of Noah’s Ark, 
there is only one thing worse, namely the 
wilderness of meaningless words which 
some methods of teaching reading pour as 
by a flood into the memory of the child. 
Now words and facts must have meaning 
tor the learner before they acquire educa- 
tional value. The best that can be said 
for this Noah’s Ark method of teaching is 
that it prepares the pupil for that crown- 
ing glory of the school, the examination for 
promotion. 

The book which gives the account of 
Noah’s Ark tells how the animals passed 
before Adam and he named them. In that 
primitive method advocated by Isaac Hab- 
recht the animals (historical and other) pass 
before the mind’s eye of the learner, and he 
gives them names, which is all right, pro- 
vided the names corrsspond with those to 
which the teacher and the supervisor have 
been accustomed. But this same Book; to 
which Isaac Habrecht may have referred to 
substantiate his theory, contains and ex- 
emplifies the true method of teaching his- 
tory. How does it happen that the average 
man knows more about the history of the 
chosen people than he knows about the 
history of England or Germany or our own 
glorious country? Simply because Jewish 
history clusters around interesting char- 
acters like Joseph and Ruth and Esther, 
around representative men like Moses and 
David and Ezra. Wherever history is 
rightly taught, its leading facts are made 
to cluster around representative men. 
What makes a character in history a rep- 
resentative man? How does it happen 
that in all the centuries of the past only 
two classes of men have been surnamed 
great, namely men eminent in the State, 
ike Alexander and Charles and Frederic 
and Peter, and men eminent in the Church, 
like Leo and Gregory and others. 

Is it money that makes men great? 
Then, indeed, we would hear of Rothschild 
the Great, or Gould the Great, or Vander- 
bilt the Great. In the days when Virgil 
wrote and Cicero spoke, there were men so 
rich that they dissolved pearls in goblets of 
wine to make the drink more costly, but 
their names were forgotten long ago—they 
are only known to the specialist in history. 
Once when I stood in the chapel of Chicago 
University, I asked a student ‘‘ What is the 
name of that saint whose picture I see 
behind the pulpit?’ ‘‘ That is St. John 
Rockefeller,’’ was the reply. In what Rock- 
efeller did to imitate the example of the 
founder of the University of Virginia, he 
comes nearer greatness than in all the hun- 
dreds of millions which are in his pos- 
session. 

For greatness .is measured neither by 
scholarship nor by wealth, but the amount 
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of moulding influence which a man exerts 
upon his fellow-men. The men surnamed 
Great in the domain of civic life left the 
map of the world different from what they 
found it. The men who have achieved 
greatness in the church, left the world not 
only different but better than they found it. 
The last century opened new channels 
through which men can reach the multi- 
tudes. The school, the printing press, the 
invention, the discovery not of a continent 
but of new application of the forces of 
nature, of new methods of alleviating pain 
and prolonging life—these are the channels 
through which the sons of genius may 
reach not only their age and nation, but 
future generations in ages to come. Hence 
I claim that not only should the deeds of 
great statesmen and the words of great 
orators be studied with as much care as the 
great battles, but great inventions in the 
mechanic arts, new applications of nature’s 
laws toimprove the physical well-being of the 
race, new productions in the fine arts which 
minister to diagogic life and all movements 
which improve the physical, mental and 
moral condition of the masses, deserve care- 
ful attention in our teaching of history, so 
that our boys and girls will leave school no 
longer under the delusion that it is the 
chief end of man to be rich or learned, to 
hold office or wear epaulets, or to realize in 
life that tinsel and titles mean something 
only when founded on merit and actual 
services rendered to humanity. 

Whilst the instruction in history should 
begin with representative men—perhaps at 
first with information of the type of a story 
or anecdote, and later with what they did 
for their country and people, it should go 
onward and upward until the pupil's 
knowledge assumes the form of science. 
What is science? From one point of view 
it is knowledge systematized and organized, 
and from another point of view it is the 
knowledge of things in their causes and re- 
lations. The lowest form of knowledge is 
cognition of things as isolated units. You 
may know coal and petroleum and natural 
gas and sunlight as four distinct things 
easily distinguished one from the others. 
But as soon as you think the relations be- 
tween them, as soon as you know that the 
coal is the sunlight of long ages stored up 
in solid form through vegetable growth, that 

troleum is sunlight stored up in liquid 
orm, and that natural gas is sunlight in 
the third state of matter, so soon you are on 
a higher plane of thinking and knowing, 
and your thought and knowledge become 
scientific. You may know Canada to the 
north of us as a part of the British Empire, 
you may know of the existence of the un- 
derground railroad and of the fugitive slave 
law, you may know our civil war and its 
bearing on the institution of slavery, and 
you may wonder why at the close of the 
revolutionary war we did not get Canada as 
part of our domain. But the moment you 
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organize your knowledge of American his- 
bd so as to connect the fact that our fore- 
fathers could not settle the qnestion of slav- 
ery, but engrafted it upon the constitution, 
you may perceive why Providence that 
rules the destinies of nations left Canada 
under British rule. For during our slave 
agitation no fugitive slave law could tou 
the free soil of Canada. The slave following 
the north star made his way to Columbia, 
in Pennsylvania, or to the Ohio river, was 
thence conveyed northwardly by the Under- 
ground Railroad until he touched the 
Queen’s dominion, where no slave-hunter 
could touch him under the majesty of law. 
Had there been no Canada to the North of 
us, the slavery agitation might have been 
postponed, and the blight of slavery might 
still stain the fair escutcheon of the stars 
and stripes. The most important outcome 
of historic study should be the conviction 
which is enshrined in the Old Testament— 
that God rules the destinies of nations and 
causes a development of historic events 
which ultimately redounds to the greatest 
welfare of the human race. And those of 
you who have heard Gen. Gobin’s lecture 
on Providence in Warfare, can see as you 
never saw before how at Waterloo, as well 
as through our civil war God overruled the 
brutal slaughter of the battlefield to make 
it bear fruit in the interests of human lib- 
erty and human progress. 

Iam informed you are likely to have an 
opportunity of hearing Lieut. Gov. Gobin’s 
oration. You are fortunate in that. It isa 
strong, thougthful speech, and I wish it 
could be delivered before every institute in 
Pennsylvania. From Waterloo to our own 
Civil War, the hand of Providence may be 
seen in the history of battles giving shape 
to human events. 


On motion of Supt. McGinnis of Steel- 
ton, a vote of thanks was returned to the 
speakers and musicians. 

Association adjourned to 9 a. m. 


— 
——_— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








IGH School morning exercises were 

joined in by the Superinrendents. 
The spirited singing, the elegant point- 
ing in responsive reading, and the devo- 
tional rendering of the Lord’s Prayer by 
all made these exercises inspiring and 
helpful. 

Dr. Baer invited Pres. Coughlin to ad- 
dress the students. He agreed to speak 
briefly if the students would sing again 
for him. They gave him the ‘“ Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ with a vim that 
rolled back echoes from the high roof of 
the splendid assembly hall. Supt. 
Coughlin then very briefly called atten- 
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tion to the royal advantages furnished by 
this great school, the opportunities it 
places in the hands of its alumni, and 
the duties and responsibilities which ac- 
company opportunity; for the chance to 
come here and face this audience he was 
always grateful. A man must have a 
cold heart who gets no inspiration from 
what has been done here in the previous 
quarter of an hour. He then bade them 
farewell, hoping to see and hear them 
again. 
THE TOBACCO ACT. 


Supt. A. S. Jones, of West Chester, 
asked the Association to approve and 
recommend the passage of the bill intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
to prohibit the sale, the providing and 
furnishing of tobacco to boys under the 
age of sixteen years. 

Supt. Buehrle: How when parents 
give cigarettes to children ?—Do you pro- 
pose to inflict the same punishment as on 
dealers? Public sentiment will sustain 
no such law as that. 

Supt. Adams, Lebanon: So far as 
equity is concerned the parents ought to 
be punished more severely than any one 
else. 

Supt. Mackey: Who is to make infor- 
mation? Is the superintendent to spend 
his whole time on this ? 

Supt. Keith: That is done by com- 
mittees in most places where this work 
has been attempted. 

On motion Supt. Jones was requested 
to present a resolution to the committee, 
and the subject was accordingly referred 
with recommendation to adopt. 

The President announced the subject 
left over from yesterday’s program, say- 
ing that the speaker had yielded grace- 
fully to pressure, and would now be 
heard at the freshest period of the day. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester, said that 
evils postponed were often greater; in 
this case his speech had not become 
longer by being laid over. Much of 
what our State Superintendent said last 
night is of general application, but there 
are conditions that need attention. He 
then read the following paper: 


HISTORY BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the teaching of history below the high 
school there must be taken into account con- 
ditions entirely distinct from those which 
are determining the character of historical 
instruction in the university, the college 
and hence—quite ——) though not at 
all necessarily — the secondary school. It 
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has distinct ends in view. It is subject to 
limitations peculiarly its own. 

The student entering upon the study of 
history in the university is presumed to 

sess a general knowledge of the subject. 
hat he has chosen it in preference to work 
along other lines is proof positive that it 
has awakened his serious interest. He is 
therefore prepared to undertake the critical 
examination of original material, and the 
exhaustive investigation of particular phe- 
nomena characteristic of limited periods. 
Under the guidance of the most advanced 
scholarship, he gains in course of time the 
sober judgment necessary to the proper esti- 
mation of sources, and a more or less ade- 
quate knowledge of historical method. The 
study of history is here intensive; its ob- 
jective product additional historical facts ; 
its subjective, the trained historian. 

Owing on the one hand to a surplus of 
this subjective product, and on the other to 
an increasing popular demand for highly ed- 
ucated school-men, there has been in recent 
years an influx of university graduates into 
public school positions — especially in nor- 
mal school and high school, and with them 
has come a rush of university ideals and uni- 
versity methods. Of the advent of trained 
specialists, both as university man and true 
friend of the public schools, I heartily 
approve, in so far as they have the exper- 
ience and the natural qualifications neces- 
sary to successful teaching, and can adapt 
themselves to the distinct ends and peculiar 
limitations of their new pedagogic envirén- 
ment. But while there are many encourag- 
ing exceptions, in general this adaptation— 
which if not among the natural qualifications 
to be expected of the teacher, is one of the 
most certain products of a ripe experience 
where such qualifications exist—appears to 
be lacking. There is real ground, then, for 
the fear that the university, which has 
transformed—or rather, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, me/empsychosed the 
majority of colleges, is now being superim- 
posed upon the public school. Just as in 
medizval times, Orleans could migrate to 
Nevers, or Bolongne to Padua, so to-da 
Pennsylvania, Columbia and Yale are fol- 
lowing their surplus faculties into in- 
structorship and superintendency. Thought- 
ful schoolmen have had occasion to lament 
the fact that manual training was laid on 
from the techuical school, rather than built 
up from the kindergarten. Are we now to 
see even in the grammar grades physio- 
graphy as a science substituted for the more. 
general though less intelligent study of 
political geography, and the intensive study 
of particular periods or groups of phenom- 
ena taking the place of the natural develop- 
ment of the biographical and historical 
material so admirably presented in the 
primary school? From the enthusiasm of 
the specialist good Lord deliver us ! 

I am not blowing the horn at the ap- 
proach of imaginary danger. Brethren, 
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have we not heard the eloquent institute 
platform appeal in favor of the study of 
certain epochs in French history in place of 
a less scientific glimpse at the chronicles of 
our English forefathers? Have we not 
seen the ‘‘laboratory method’’ misapplied, 
and children looking for their historical 
brimstone in the volcano, and digging their 
facts—their historical gold—from the new- 
est vein in some distant Siberian mine? 

Because, being teachers, we are prone, as 
Prof. Adams tells us, to be led astray by the 
idols of the market-place—the false analo- 
gies that have been embalmed in our stand- 
ard professional metaphors—are we to be 
so misled by the implication of the word 
‘* foundation,’’ that we must have children 
taught geology, botany and meteorology 
as a necessary basis for the fact that 
there are ship-yards in Chester, or that 
Harrisburg is on the Pennsylvania railroad ? 
That before the new state capitol can be 
built every stone in its foundation must be 
properly laid—that the whole foundation 
must be in place before any part of the 
superstructure is begun—is no sane reason 
why necessary knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena should not be brought in piecemeal 
—as it may be needed to explain political 
facts, rather than presented as a funda- 
mental whole and forgotten as a funda- 
mental whole before children who don’t 
comprehend analogies, and teachers who 
are not specialists see what it all has to do 
- with location, manufactures and commerce. 

Admitting that specialization has come to 
stay—in so far as the term may be properly 
applied to the election by the individual of 
certain branches in a broadened secondary 
school curriculum—and assuming that there 
is no serious prospect of such specialization 
being carried into the elementary school, let 
us seriously inquire into the extent to which 
exhaustive work in history—the specialized 
study of a special branch may be car- 
ried, without interfering with the realiza- 
ization of the distinct ends, and ignoring 
the peculair limitations characteristic of 
elementary teaching. 

The aim of elementary historical instruc- 
tion, I take to be such presentation of the 
facts of history in causal relation, as will 
ensure the permanent retention of those 
that are essential, and a stimulation to per- 
manent iuterest in historical study, together 
with a maximum of mental and ethical train- 
ing along the lines of development, for the 
furtherance of which the study of history is 
peculiarly adapted. This qualification of 
the phrase ‘‘mental and moral training,”’ 
requires some explanation. I will give it 
in the language of a thesis of mine on the 
Teaching of Elementary Number. “In the 
absence of any satisfactory demonstration 
of the common assumption that all special 
mind training is general mind training, it is 
safer to judge what training should result 
from the study of a particular branch, both 
in the light of that assumption, and in that 
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of its negation. Every subject involves in 
its mastery the predominance of some par- 
ticular mental activity. All other activities 
of the mind are more or less involved in it, 
as they are more or less involved in every 
mental state; but one predominates in the 
study, as one predominates in any phe- 
nomenon of mind. Thus imagination is the 
the ruling activity in the study of descrip- 
tive history or geography, and representa- 
tion in the use of the copy-book. If all 
special training is general training, it fol- 
lows that so far as the school curriculum is 
concerned, the general training—say of the 
imagination—should be given through the 
branches in whose mastery it is the pre- 
dominant activity. Otherwise much time 
will be wasted, in over-emphasizing the im- 
portance of some mental activity, which is 
only incidentally involved in the study ofa 
given branch. 

If all special training is not general 
training, it follows that the training of the 
imagination, in so far as it is not purely in- 
cidental, should be limited to those fields of 
activity in which it will be naturally exer- 
cised, or to those which most closely resem- 
ble them. In either case, the method of 
teaching a particular branch should be such 
as to train the mental activity necessary to 
its mastery. Other activities should be in- 
cidentally trained, but the teaching, in ad- 
dition to mastery of subject matter, should 
involve training concentrated upon the 
activity which predominates in the science 
or art which is being tanght. 

Pupils who are studying descriptive his- 
tory should reason about the facts with 
which they deal, but because the imagina- 
tion can be best trained in the teaching of 
descriptive history and geography, because 
historical events are best understood and 
most firmly retained when made real, be- 
cause interest can be best aroused through 
their vivid realization, and finally because 
imagination is the activity dominant in 
young minds —the main object of elemen- 
tary historical instruction is to make real 
the leading facts of general history, and its 
method should be p anned to train the im- 
agination rather than the reason. It fol- 
lows that the intensive study of history is 
premature wherever it precedes or is taking 
the place of the realistic presentation of the 
important events of national and general 
history. 

More than this, elementary historical in- 
struction has not only its special ends, but 
its peculiar limitations. Unlike university 
students, the pupils in the elementary 
schools are without a general knowledge of 
history. Therefore, that general knowledge 
must be given them. They are not yet in- 
terested in historical study. Hence their 
interest must be aroused. They are not 
under the guidance of advanced scholar- 
ship, or even at the direct mercy of the 
specialist. Consequently, they must be 
taught largely with the aid of the text-book. 
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This last consideration has not been given ; girls are becoming familiar with the lives 


the full weight which it deserves. 

In the elementary school, the influence of 
the university—of the sort to which of 
tion has been taken—is being exerted indi- 
rectly, usually through the misdirected 
energy of some normal school or high 
school instructor, occasionally through the 
unrestricted enthusiasm of principal or 
superintendent. The teachers in the primary 
and grammar grades are rarely specialists. 
On the contrary, they are required to teach 
every branch in an ever-expanding curricu- 
lum. Often their knowledge of particular 
subjects is barely adequate to secure the 
certificate which legalizes their service. 
Rarely, when their knowledge is broader, 
can they afford the time to properly util- 
ize it. 

In his ‘‘ Philosophy of Education,’’ Ros- 
enkranz has discriminated between two 
kinds of text-books. ‘‘A text-book,’’ he 
says, ‘‘must be differently written ac- 
cording as it is intended as a book for pri- 
vate study, or to be accompanied by oral ex- 

lanation. If the former, it must go more 
into details, and mnst develop more clear] 
the internal relations; if the second, it 
should be shorter, and proceed from axio- 
matic and clear postulates to hints and sug- 
gestions that must have an epigrammatic 
keenness, which should leave something to 
be guessed. Because for these a commen- 
tary is expected which it is the teacher’s 
duty to supply, such a sketch is usually 
accompanied by the fuller text-book which 
was arranged for private —, 

At present pupils are supplied with that 
‘*shorter’’ text-book which leaves ‘‘some- 
thing to be guessed ’’ when in effect, owing 
to unavoidable limitations, few teachers are 
able to supply the commentary which 
Rosenkranz considers necessary. In reco- 
gnition of this fact, the dry compend how- 
ever ‘‘clear’’ its postulates, and epigram- 
matic its keenness, should be left to the 
specialist, if he wishes it, while to the 
grade teacher and her pupils should be 

iven the book which, going ‘‘more into 

etails,’’ can present its subject matter more 
clearly, and when it is descriptive—more 
realistically. 

It will be well now for a little while to 
examine the curriculum as it is, in order to 
see how far the aims and limitations just 
discussed have been taken into account. In 
the eed school, where history is taught 
at all, it is well taught, chiefly owing to the 
fact that the book-makers have left little 
for superintendents and teachers to do. 
The text-books that are being placed in the 
hands of the younger pupils are no longer ab- 
stracts, summaries and compendiums, but 
stories of great men and heroic deeds. They 
are not conned over, a few paragraphs at a 
time or memorized verbatim, but read as 
narratives should be read—paragraph after 
paragraph and page after page, until their 
story has been told. Our younger boys and 





of pioneers, soldiers, and statesmen. They 
know of the difficulties successfully en- 
countered by the great discoverers and 
inventors ; of reverses turned to triumphs, 
and of failures nobly borne. Their imagi- 
nations are being trained, their sympathies 
stirred, their interest aroused. Facts so 
presented are more likely to be permanently 
retained ; interest so stimulated should 
never be permitted to die out. One serious 
criticism, however,—and only one—can be 
made of ‘‘ story-book history.’’ The great 
law of continuity has often been violated, 
sometimes in the story-book series, more 
frequently in the curriculum which uses it 
in isolated parts. 

Systematic knowledge is not the opposite 
of simple knowledge; it is rather synono- 
mous with it. As thoughtful educators are 
coming to perceive that there is no neces- 
sary antithesis between the logical and the 
a eg ge order of teaching, grammar 

egins to raise its drooping head, and 
nature study to pass from the jelly-fish 
period of its existence into the vertebrate. 
Nor will it in any wise detract from the 
interest of the history stories if they are 
told connectedly, while their essential facts 
will be better remembered in their true se- 
quence as cause and effect. 

On the whole, however, the subject mat- 
ter of history is being satisfactorily pre- 
sented in the primary school. Is this the 
case in the higher grades ? 

Notwithstanding the tendency toward in- 
tensive study with which I have taken 
issue, the text-book yet forms the basis of 
instruction in the great majority of gram- 
mar schools. I wish that I might feel 
entirely safe in stating that there are but ° 
few teachers who use it slavishly, but many 
schools, I am persuaded, yet exist where 
pupils are required or, in desperation, Jer- 
mitted to memorize the words of the text. 
In, perhaps, the majority of others, lessons 
are assigned a paragraph or so at a time to 
be conned over again and again, that pupils 
may remember for a few recitations at least, 
facts and theories which through monoto- 
nous repetition have become objects of 
indifference. 

Where words are comprehended and rela- 
tions perceived, it is largely as the result of 
skillful instruction. The teacher must in- 
terpret the book. This, of course, would 
still be so, even were the pupils furnished 
with text-books which would be full and 
continuous narratives in place of those 
whose very virtues, their ‘‘ axiomatic and 
clear postulates,’’ the ‘‘ epigrammatic keen- 
ness ’’ of their hints and suggestions, make 
them unfit for the understanding of chil- 
dren. But while interpretation would still 
be necessary, it may safely be assumed that 
such a book as Rosenkranz suggested for 
private study without commentary, would 
require less than those in which commentary 
is taken for granted. 
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But another and far more important argu- 
ment in favor of the fuller text-book, is that 
it will make possible the realistic presenta- 
tion of facts, without which the end sought 
by elementary historical teaching cannot 
be fully attained. 

The compends may be well written ; 
many of them are. The ripest scholarship 
and the purest literary style have occasion- 
ally combined with judicious editing and 
magnificent typography, to make them the 
best of their kind. But the best of compends 
can not make history real. The epitaphs 
in colonial churchyards, and inscriptions 
on battle-field monuments have as much 
life in them as they. Boone and the In- 
dians, Putnam and the wolf, Washington 
the young surveyor, Bunker Hill, Fort Mc- 
Henry, and the Mayflower, are as real to 
the boys and girls of the primary school as 
the china infants which they fondle and 
the broom-stick chargers which they ride. 
What is there about a grammar school 
which makes it necessary tor schoolman 
and publisher to metamorphose their heroes 
into words and their stories into facts? 
There has been enough of this fomd stone 
history. 

The imagination should not be left to 
chance development, but systematically 
trained in the teaching of a branch in whose 
full comprehension it is a necessary factor. 
The work which story-book history has 

begun should be supplemented and com- 
pleted by that of the grammar school. The 
text-book should be a continuous narrative, 
in which each notable achievement or heroic 
deed is described by him who can describe 
it best. Let no one writer tell the tale, for 
no one individual has written, no single 
branch of literature contains, the most 
realistic picture of each great event. Dis- 
coverer or explorer may contribute his own 
quaint chronicle of disappointed ambition 
or of accomplishments whose tremendous 
results he could not foresee. Poets may 
tell in ringing rhyme what patriots suffered 
and heroes dared. Novelist and historian 
may vie with each other in realistic repre- 
sentation of national crises, catastrophes, 
and triumphs. Orators may eloquently 
voice the sentiment of their section, or plead 
for a union in which sectionalism shall be 
unknown. Narrative such as this, contin- 
uous, and in proper proportion, is history 
made real. 

The compend, then, should give place to 
the compilation. The new text-book will be 
vead, not memorized by mechanical repeti- 
tion of word or paragraph. It will be liter- 
ature, but it will not be critically studied, 
its rhetorical figures identified, and its epi- 
thets analyzed and defined until the general 
impression is lost in microscopic interpreta- 
tion. It will be interesting and will stimu- 
late interest. It will be impressive, and so 
aid retention. Appealing to the feelings as 
well as to the judgment, it will furnish the 
best possible tabi for the ethical training 
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which should always accompany the biog- 
raphy of ‘‘the individual at large.’’ 

he ground has already been prepared 
for the undertaking. Historical poems and 
orations have been collected; a vast 
amount of material from original sources 
has been made available—one blessing due 
to the specialist ; while the historical novel 
has become, for the time being at least, the 
dominant form of fiction. The rich mater- 
ial thus placed at our disposal, has been 
utilized—though for the most part irregu- 
larly and unsystematically—by many 
teachers, either in illustrative talks or 
readings, or through some form of the 
laboratory method which the multiplication 
and growth of school libraries has made 
possible. But as each branch of literature 
possesses quaiities which peculiarly fit for 
some particular form of narration, and 
since, owing to this fact as well as to varia- 
tions in genius and inspiration, each great 
event is likely to have been described more 
realistically in some one narrative than in 
any other, selection becomes a work of 
art as well as a labor of love, and should 
consequently be left to those who combine 
an artistic judgment with a broad and 
sympathetic knowledge of both historical 
literature and literature which makes use of 
historical facts. It is the text-book, not 
the teacher, which has been responsible for 
tombstone history, and it is the text-book 
and not the teacher that must see to it that 
history is made real. 

Outlir .s and summaries should come in 
as connecting links ; essential facts should 
be indicated for persistent drill, but, as the 
result of an appeal to the imagination of 
youth—with the names and facts—-there will 
rise up a host of associations and impres- 
sions which, properly utilized, will ensure 
a permanent interest and make for char- 
acter. 

In my use of the expression, ‘‘ tombstone 
history,’’ I do not wish for a moment to 
imply that all historical text-books are 
uninteresting. The analogy lies rather in 
the limited space in which a writer attempts 
to sum up the nation’s life. 

Cheerfully recognizing the necessity for a 
similar limitation in the present discussion, 
I will summarize my argument in the fol- 
lowing propositions, which, did time perniit, 
I would undertake to more adequately 
defend : That the special aim of elementary 
historical instruction and its peculiar 
limitations make the intensive study of 
history premature; that this special aim 
is such presentation of the facts of history 
in causal relation, as will ensure the per- 
manent retention of those that are essential, 
a permanent interest in historical study, 
and a maximum of mental and ethical 
training along the lines of development for 
the furtherance of which the study of history 
is peculiarly adapted; that imagination 
being the ruling activity in the study of 
descriptive history and dominant in the 
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mind of the child, historical facts should be 
realistically presented ; that historical com- 
pends and epitomes require a commentary 
which existing conditions make it impos- 
sible for the majority of teachers to supply; 
that they should consequently give place to 
more voluminous narrative ; that such nar- 
rative makes possible the realistic presenta- 
tion of historic facts ; and, finally, that such 
presentation can best be made in a contin- 
uous and properly-proportioned compilation 
from the most ipr2P ic descriptions and 
vivid narrations that a rich literature affords. 
Even then enough will be left for the 
teacher to do, while pupils will find the 
materials for their laboratory work not in 
the by-ways and the hedges, but on the 
aboratory shelves. 

When all has been done that writer and 
publisher can do, when history has been 
made more real in a presentation, magnifi- 
cently supplemented, as is the text-book of 
to-day, by the best work of artist and 
engraver and the emotional interest awak- 
ened by heir-loom and relic, we will still 
have to exclaim with Shakespeare, the 
greatest interpreter of human life : 

“Piece out our imperfections with your 
thoughts, 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, and 
make imaginary puissance. 

Think when we speak of horses that you see 
them 

Planting their proud hoofs in the receiving 
earth, 

For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
kings, 

Carry them here and there, leaping o’er times, 

Turning the accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour glass.”’ 


Supt. Daniel Fleisher, Columbia: I 
need not say much as to the desirability 
of the study of history, though it is only 
about five years since it has been recog- 
nized to any extent in the common school 
curriculum, and is still in many places a 
merely permissive matter, regarded as an 
ornamental study of little educational 
value. I have known superintendents 
who thought anybody who could read 
history could teach it, and, therefore, did 
not bother much about it at examination. 
History should receive more attention 
than it does. If, as said by one, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation is preparation for life,’’ or by an- 
other, ‘‘ Education ts life,’’ then no other 
study can bring the pupil into so close 
contact with life, make him _ think, 
broaden his mind, develop him into 
better citizenship, as history properly 
taught. By imstances properly culled, 
the judgment may be trained, and what 
is more useful in practical life? The 
pupil’s view of his relation and duties to 
mankind is widened. Now how much 
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time can or should be given to this work 
below the high school? We know what 
the Committee of Ten and the Committee 
of Fifteen have said; they differed as to 
the time, but both carried the work from 
lower grades to and through the high 
school. He believed that in the early 
work biography was of great value in 
teaching reverence for what is really 
great in men and nations. He believed 
a child of ten years should be able in- 
telligently to take up the study of history. 
We do not need experts for this work, 
only desire on the part of teachers to do 
it well. He thought teachers generally 
are coming to realize the importance of 
history teaching. The subject will 
broaden the teachers also. It is true the 
courses are crowded, but sift them more 
and you will crowd them less. We 
ought to have in our State a course pre- 
pared by different experts, when less 
would be left to individual prejudice. 
Supt. H. J. Wickey, Middletown : 
History below the high school is far be- 
low par, and when pupils reach the 
higher grades, they have very little work- 
ing capital, due no doubt to the teaching. 
To teach history successfully, the teacher 
must-have a full view of what it is, and 
as full a knowledge as possible of the 
subject. He must love the subject or 
leave it. He should be able to cause the 
pupil’s nerves to tingle, and their blood to 
flow faster, as they enter on the historic 
story. With such qualifications, history 
study will become the most interesting 
and entrancing subject of the curriculum. 
As to method of presenting the subject, 
we seem to have reversed the logical 
order. We teach United States history 
below the high school, and all other his- 
tory above the grammar grade. Now as 
United States history is the result or 
climax of historic movement in the past, 
why not study the foundations first—tak- 
ing up the history of other peoples, and 
by studying their life and actions be able 
more fully to appreciate our own. If we 
agree with Col. Parker, we should begin 
general history stories with the first 
year in school. I favor tracing the his- 
tory of the Aryan race from its primitive 
abode by a well-connectsd series, giving 
the children through representative char- 
acters the life and institutions of the Per- 
sian, the Greek, the Roman, the Briton, 
and of the Puritan. Thus the pupil will 
come to the study of United States his- 
tory with fuller appreciation of the neces- 
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sity of organizing a free government. 
They will be comparing the life and in- 
stitutions of the older nations with our 
cwn, noting acutely wherein ours is 
nobler, better and higher, and within 
their hearts will stir a greater love for 
their own land. This work along general 
history lines can be articulated with 
United States history in the sixth or 
seventh year. By this plan, 1st, The 
child for whose good the school is estab- 
lished will have a more comprehensive 
idea of history. 2d. It will cause the 
average teacher to make a certain amount 
of investigation and study which will 
enrich his own life and work. 

Supt. R. T. Adams, Lebanon: We 
make the history work cover the grades. 
We have also tried the use of different 
histories in both grammar and high 
school, but some seem to think it made 
the work too voluminous. We give les- 
sons of a half page a day in the eighth 
grade where there is a tendency to memor- 
ize; we have different texts read; discuss 
and compare them, and think we thus get 
better ideas of the subject. 

Supt. S. B. Shearer, Carlisle: It 
is important to realize the reality of 
history. We havea half-hour each week 
on current events; seeing how history is 
made, and keeping informed on occur- 
rences from day today. ‘This disabuses 
pupils of the idea that history is a remote 
and dead subject. Thus we had the elec- 
tion of President and of Senator; the 
death of Victoria; the accession of Ed- 
ward VII. (looking up the other Edwards 
from I. to VI.). Thus we intensify the 
making of history, learn what is great in 
past and present, and talk about history 
as well as recite it. We have United 
States history from fifth year to high 
school, and then review philosophically. 
In the grammar school we take up the 
whole question of slavery, letting them 
develop all they can from their own read- 
ing, and giving them literature on this 
most perplexing subject of our time. 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown: I 
was pleased with the reference to library, 
and to the training of the imagination in 
history teaching. We would be handi- 
capped without our library. Fortunately, 
we have one good and growing. It takes 
time, patience and knowledge of history 
to do this work with the library, and you 
must have enthusiastic teachers, and set 
the pupils themselves at work on it. 
With us the library is essential. 
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Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: Our 
lower grades have supplementary read- 
ers, and talk over the subject with the 
teachers, In the grammar grade, aver- 
aging fourteen years of age, we take up 
history of the United States; the teachers 
have a dozen histories and a compendium 
on the desk; topics are selected; we have 
the pupils read them up and give us what 
they find. This grammar grade with us 
carries us to quadratics in algebra. Of 
course we take history up again in the 
high school. 

Supt. Yocum: Emphasize the essen- 
tials, make your work sympathetic and 
graphic. Here the text-books are weak. 
After putting much work on this, and 
seeing the work of teachers who have 
read more widely than I, I have become 
still more sensible of school-room limita- 
tions in this work, and the publishers 
can and ought to help us out. 


S. E. A. DEPARTMENT. 


Supt. Berkey announced the accept- 
ance of this body as a department by the 
Executive Committee of the State Edu- 
cational Association. 

Supt. Adams, prefacing with a remark 
that his paper might be regarded as 
somewhat pessimistic, and as going too 
far out of his province, proceeded to read 
the following on the 


GRADING OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Our legislators have left the main part of 
the managing of the school system to the 
Boards of the various districts to direct in 
the ways that seem best suited to their in- 
dividual wants; and, just as the opinions 
and sentiments of one district differ from 
those of another, so the management of the 
school systems differ. 

Throughout the rural districts there is no 
uniformity in salaries, unless it is that they 
are uniformly low. They correspond very 
nearly with the wages of the unskilled lab- 
orer, and are usually graded with reference 
to the number of pupils and the ease with 
which they are disciplined; and the teachers 
are selected with reference to their ability 
to cope with the situation. By this method 
the strongest teachers usually get the larg- 
est and most difficult schools, and the best 
salaries; but the better salaries are paid, not 
so much on account of skill acquired 
through experience or training, as for the 
extra labor involved. 

In several counties the salaries are graded 
in accordance with the mark in Practice of 
Teaching given by the County Superintend- 
ent. If he could make frequent visits, this 
method might work very well, but with the 
number of schools that the Superintendent 
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usually has to visit, it would seem that he 
would be tly prepared to give a mark 
that should form a basis for determining the 
salary. In some cases, the condition of the 
Superintendent’s digestive organs might be 
accountable for a low salary during the 
next year; in other cases, the nervous 
teacher would probably do the poorest work 
of the year in the one hour and a half of the 
Superintendent’s visit, while the phleg- 
matic teacher would be aroused from her 
lethargy to do the best work of her life. 

Again, in some districts the salaries are 
graded by the total number on the certifi- 
cate, and by the kind of certificate, the 
teacher whose certificate numbers 12 get- 
ing so much, 13 so much, a professional so 
much, and a permanent or normal so much. 
By this method they would be encouraged 
to self-improvement, and, in that respect, it 
is highly commendable. However, it fails 
to give due credit to experience, and with 
those who have the Provisional Certificate 
is partial to the Grammar grades, since the 
Grammar-school teachers have a better op- 
ner meg than the lower grade teachers of 

eeping acquainted with the subjects in 
which they are examined. 

A glance at the school statistics will show 
that the salaries in the rural districts are 
actually lower per month than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The large appropria- 
tion seems to have but little effect on the 
monthly salary. The only noticeable 
change it has made is in the lengthening of 
the term, and even that has been effected in 
most cases by legislation. 

A comparison of the statistics for the 
yen 1874 and 1899 show the following re- 
sults: 

In 1874, with an appropriation of $521,348, 
the average salary per month, outside of 
Philadelphia, was $37.21; and in 1899, with 
an appropriation of $4,637,585, the average 
pony outside of Philadelphia, was $35.90 

ecrease of $1.31 in twenty-five years. 
(If we include Philadelphia in both in- 
stances there will be an increase of $1.90.) 
Now when we take into consideration the 
fact that the salaries in cities and towns 
have increased considerably during this 
period, it is evident that the salaries of the 
country districts must have decreased much 
more than the above figures would indicate. 

In 1899 there were 10 teachers who re- 
ceived $16 or less per month; in 1874 there 
were none who received as low as $16 per 
month. In 1899 there were 239 teachers 
who received $20 or less per month; in 1874 
there were only 46; and in 1899 there were 
2,131 teachers who received $25 or less, 
while in 1874 there were only 605 receiving 
$25 or less. In 1899 there were 736 districts 


that raised less by taxation than they re- 
ceived from the state. 
none. 

There are five counties that receive $20,- 
487 more in state - than they 
raise in taxes; yet t 


In 1874 there were 


ese five counties are 
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willing to let their teachers get along on an 
average of $28.23 per month, or $176.86 a 
year. In almost every district of these 
counties there is money in the treasury, and 
if we except one town of considerable size, 
all the other districts, with an average mill 
rate of 2.3, have a total of $13,433 in re- 
sources above the liabilities. 

One of the most deplorable features of the 
rural salary question is that novices receive 
about the same salary that experienced 
teachers do. There is little encouragement 
for advancement when the teacher may re- 
ceive at first as much as she is likely to ob- 
tain. If there were a number of lucrative 
positions that the teacher might aspire to, 
the standard of the profession would be 
raised, and men of ability would remain in 
it. Asaresult of the lack of appreciation 
of worth in the teacher, those who have 
sufficient energy and determination to be- 
come strong in the profession, either enter 
some more remunerative calling, or secure 
positions in the larger towns, while their 
places are filled by the inexperienced, or by 
those who have the experience, but not the 
ability or inclination to advance. 

In the cities and larger towns the condi- 
tions are much more encouraging, and there 
is a pretty uniform system of grading from 
the lower grades upward, the re salary 
usually being paid in the second grade and 
gradually increasing to the principalship of 
the High School. The custom of putting 
experienced teachers in the first grade 
seems to be well established in many 
schools. 

In some places teachers get an increase of 
salary each year whether they have been 
successful or not; in others, they must be 
successful; and again in others, they must 
wait until vacancies occur in the higher 
grades in which better salaries are paid. 

The following is the result of a compari- 
son of the salaries paid in twenty-five rep- 
resentative cities and towns, High School 
and principalships not included: The low- 
est salary paid to beginners was $26 per 
month, the highest $50, and the average 
$35. The lowest monthly increase was 
$1.05,.the highest $6, the average $3.55. 
The highest grammar salary paid to a reg- 
ular teacher was $70, and the average $56.77. 
In these schools about 80 per cent. of the 
beginners were placed in the primary 
grades, usually in the second primary. In 
a few instances there was no distinction of 
oe. the teacher being paid according to 

er experience and worth without regard to 
her location. (The regulation is certainly 
commendable as far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, but it would seem that the stronger 
and more experienced teacher should be 
placed in the more difficult grades, while 
her weaker sister could do more good in an 
easier grade.) 

The average salary paid to the grammar 
school principal is about $75 per month; the 
average salary of the High School principal 
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is about $125 per month; and that of the 
High School teacher is about $80 per month. 
When we average these salaries with those 
of the grade teachers and those outside of 
the towns, it gives the latter a better show- 
ing than is really due them. The average 
salary of the teachers of the state is $320 per 
year, which is just $3 per year below the 
lowest paid in the cities. The average sal- 


ary paid all teachers of the cities and towns ° 


of the state is $442, or 38 per cent. more than 
the total average paid in the state. A com- 
parison of the city teacher’s salary with the 
wages of the manufacturing employe shows 
the salary of the teacher falling off $50 per 
year or 11 per cent. below the wages of the 
craftsman. 

The contrast between the salaries of the 
male and female teachers of the city schools 
is very marked,that of the female being only 
58 per cent. of that of the male, while in the 
country they are nearly equal. Doubtless 
the cause of this discrimination in the 
cities grows out of the fact that the men 
seem better adapted to hold the principal- 
ship, and higher positions than the women 
are, and the Boards are willing to pay them 
higher salaries in order to keep them. 

Again we find a wide gap between the sal- 
aries of the High Schools and those of the 
grades immediately below the High School— 
a condition hard to account for when we con- 
sider the quality and quantity of work in 
both places. If we should take intoconsider- 
ation the work in the Grammar grades, the 
number of pupils per teacher, the number 
of pupils that drop out of those grades, and 
the yremerd needs of pupils of that age, it 
would seem that our strongest and best 
paid teachers should be placed in those po- 
sitions; yet we see those teachers, however 
efficient, and however well they may be 
doing their work, receiving salaries $15 or 
$20 _ month below those teaching in the 
grades immediately above them. 

Another irregularity is that specialists 
receive a larger salary proportionally than 
regular grade teachers. Let an average 
teacher spend a tew months on some partic- 
ular subject and her salary is increased 
about one-half. The cause is ——s due 
to the fact that the number of teachers in 
any one specialty is limited, consequentl 
there is less competition, and as a result 
better salaries. 

The State of Pennsylvania pays low sal- 
aries considering her position and wealth. 
Massachusetts is not to be compared with 
her in wealth and resources, yet she pays 
an sgn salary, lacking only $76 of being 
twice as large. Last year the average man- 
ufacturing employe of Massachusetts re- 
ceived only $2 more than the employe of 
Pennsylvania, and at the same time the 
average teacher of Massachusetts received 
$246 more than the average teacher of Penn- 
sylvania. 

To come near home we find our northern 
neighbor, New York, paying her average 
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teacher $175 more per year than does Penn- 
sylvania, while she pays her manufacturing 
employe $57 more. Some would argue that 
these comparisons are not just, since New 
York and Massachusetts have so many 
cities and towns. Yet we find by compari- 
son of the ‘rural districts that even here 
New York pays about as much as the aver- 
age salary paid in the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania, 

If we compare the salaries of our eastern 
neighbor, New Jersey, with those of Penn- 
sylvania, we find the contrast still greater. 
New Jersey pays her average teacher $172 
more per year than Pennsylvania, while 
she pays her employe only $24 more. If we 
take all the States north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line and compare the salaries with 
those of Pennsylvania, we shall find that 
they pay on an average 25 per cent. more 
than Pennsylvania. 

If we go still farther south and take in 
the ‘‘black belt of the south,’’ where illit- 
eracy reigns supreme; if we add to this the 
southwestern States and compare the total 
with Pennsylvania, ’tis then, and only 
then that Pennsylvania rises above water 
level and pays 38 per cent. more than the 
entire average of the United States; and if 
we consider the monthly salary, she falls 
below here. Is it any wonder that many of 
our best teachers are leaving the state? The 
wonder is that our schools are as good as 
they are. 

(With all due respect to our native State, 
and with the greatest admiration for our 
school system, which we do not hesitate to 
say is one of the best in the world, we can- 
not but blush with shame when we come to 
consider the salaries paid country teachers. 
With an appropriation unequalled by any 
State in the union, their salaries are among 
the lowest in the Union. We naturally ask 
ourselves ‘‘ What is the cause ?’’) 

The theory of the lack of funds has been 
advanced as one of the principal causes of 
low salariesin Pennsylvania. Yet a survey 
of the school statistics will soon convince 
us that lack of funds is not responsible, for 
in the districts where the salaries are low- 
est there is invariably money on hand, an 
amount sometimes almost equal to the 
amount paid in salaries, a low mill rate, 
and a State appropriation greater than the 
tax collected. These districts remind us of 
the Romans who feasted at the public crib 
—they are willing to withdraw their sup- 
port and let the State educate their chil- 
dren, yet they would invariably reserve the 
right to set the salaries, and invariably set 
them low. In the district paying the low- 
est salary in the State there is enough 
money on hand to pay each teacher 50 per 
cent. more. Each teacher in this district 


now receives $16 a month, and the district 
receives an appropriation of $18 a month for 
each teacher. 
funds? 

In studying the salaries of teachers one 
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is continually led to observe the closeness 
with which they correspond to the wages 
of the laboring element of the community 
in which the school is located. If the 
teacher is employed in a country school, 
his salary is governed by the wages of the 
farm hand; if he is in a manufacturing 
community, his salary will about corre- 
spond to the manufacturing employe ; and 
if he is so fortunate as to have his lot cast 
with the professional men, he will have 
the pleasure of seeing his salary rise toward 
the income of the professional man. 

Again, we all are governed more or less 
by what our ancestors did. If they were 
well educated, had good teachers, and paid 
good salaries, we are apt todo likewise. Dis- 
tricts that paid poor salaries twenty-five 
years ago are paying poor salaries to-day, 
and those that paid good salaries twenty- 
y we years ago are paying good salaries to- 

ay. 
One of the principal causes of the present 
condition of salaries is the large number 
of mediocre and inexperienced teachers. 
When the director is interviewed by four 
or five applicants of about equal calibre for 
each school, each wanting a school without 
saying much about salary, there is not 
much probability of an increase. The 
teacher becomes a commodity in which the 
supply is greater than the demand, and the 
result is falling or stationary wages. 

Again, the ease with which any one may 
receive license has a tendency to lower the 
salary as well as the standard of the pro- 
fession. In 1854 and in 1867 laws were passed 
designating the subjects in which a teacher 
should be examined before receiving license 
toteach. Aftera period of thirty-three years 
we see the same requirements, with one ad- 
ditional branch. One step in thirty-three 
years! A condition unparalleled in any 
other profession or occupation. In New 
York State a teacher can teach but three 


_— on her first certificate, and she must 


successful. After that she must acquire 
a better grade of certificate or change her 
occupation. In Pennsylvania she can keep 
on ad infinitum with the same kind of cer- 
tificate, and usually is paid about as much 
for it as her sister who has succeeded in 
getting a better one. 

Two boys of equal ability and educa- 
tion pass through the same school, one 
‘*studies up’”’ or attends a summer school, 
gets a certificate, applies for and gets a 
school, the other one goes to work at man- 
ual labor. The father of the laboring boy 
is a director and helps to set the wages of 
the other boy. Can we blame him if he 
votes to make the salaries equal ? 

Again, a boy and girl pass through a 
High School. The girl passes the teacher’s 
examination and the boy enters a drug 
store at $10 or $12 a month. The father of 
the boy and the druggist are bot members 
of the School Board and help set the salary 
for the girl, who is now a teacher. They 
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reason justly, perhaps, when they deter- 
mine that the girl is worth no more than 
the boy, yet, by setting the low standard 
of wages for the girl, they lower teachers’ 
salaries in general. (Perhaps an experi- 
enced teacher was an applicant for the same 
position and was willing to teach for the 
salary given the beginner.) 

In the larger cities conditions are some- 
what different. The girl who would be- 
come a teacher must first pass through the 
High School, then spend two or three years 
in a training school: By the time she is 
prepared to teach, her classmate in the 
High School has learned a trade and is 
worth $492 a year as a mechanic, or has 
entered a medical school and now has a 
practice worth $1,000 or $1,500 a year; and 
we see the teacher beginning with a salary 
of about $475 a year, with the assurance of 
an increase if she is successful. 

In conclusion, permit me to repeat that 
the large number of inexperienced and un- 
trained teachers form the greatest obstacle 
in the road to better salaries.. There is no 
other occupation or profession that has pro- 
portionately so many apprentices. he 
average term of service of the country 
teacher is about four years, and that of the 
city teacher twelve years. In nearly all the 
trades or professions the beginner must 
either serve a term of three or four years as 
an apprentice with little or no pay, or he 
must take a course at a professional school. 
Now the average teacher in the country 
school does little more than serve his ap- 
prenticeship, and consequently receives 
about the pay of an apprentice. The un- 
fortunate thing about it is that all salaries 
are more or less affected by the inexper- 
ienced. Under the present conditions the 
Superintendent is the one who can do the 
most toward securing better teachers, and 
eventually, better salaries. Just as long as 
he will give certificates to boys and girls of 
sixteen or seventeen years, whose brothers, 
uncles or cousins are directors, just so lon 
may we expect a low professional standar 
and low salaries. The pen of the Super- 
intendent can wield a mighty influence if it 
has-the firmness back of it to wield it in 
the right direction. But if he is too in- 
dulgent, he may be a potent factor in lower- 
ing the salary as well as the standard of 
the profession. 

The present provisional certificate has 
served a good purpose, but it has now out- 
lived its usefulness; and should give place 
to some other requiring greater professional 
skill. Higher requirements would exclude 
many whose only aim in teaching is to get 
a little ready money to prepare for some 
other profession. 

The recent act of the legislature, if put 
into effect, establishing township High 
Schools, ought to be a powerful stimulus to 
better salaries. It will cause a demand for 
a high grade of scholarship, thereby stim- 
ulating teachers of ability to remain in the 
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profession, and men of the qualifications 
required by this law can demand good sal- 
aries. Again, men of broad scholarship 
will have a wholesome influence education- 
ally on the community and will create an 
educational sentiment among the people 
that will demand better teachers in the 
lower positions and, consequently, better 
salaries. The recent addition of a year to 
the elementary course of our Normal 
Schools ought, eventually, to have a good 
effect on salaries, as it will make teaching 
more nearly a profession, and have a tend- 
ency to discount the work of the novice. 


Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon : 
The paper sets forth very plainly the 
unsatisfactory condition of the salary 
question. Teachers must have some- 
thing that others do not have, must 
know a great deal peculiar to their call- 
ing, that they may receive professional 
wages. In grading salaries, why pay 
some more than others? First, because 


of superior scholarship; not the number 
of schools attended, or diplomas received, 
but the comprehensive knowledge ac- 
quired, which in the teacher’s case 
should be largely of a philosophical and 
a professional kind, and if a specialist, 
he should know the methodology of his 


. subject in relation to mind. It is but 
fair when one spends money, time and 
prolonged effort in thoroughly qualifying 
himself for his work, he should receive 
more compensation than one who has the 
merest rudiments of an education. Un- 
doubtedly the most important factor in 
fixing salaries should be successful ex- 
perience. I would not because one teacher 
seems to be doing a little better work 
than another a little higher, pay the 
latter a higher salary on that acccunt. 
Some years a teacher will do better work 
than one who excelled him last year. 
The time element should here be the con- 
trolling factor. There should be a pro- 
bation for those who are getting the 
practice. The minimum and the maxi- 
mum should be wide apart. What now 
goes to inexperienced teachers, should be 
given to those who understand the science 
and the art of their profession. If the 
minimum in any grade is $30; the maxi- 
mum should be $45. Another qualifica- 
tion to be held in mind in fixing salaries 
is the studentship of the teacher. There 
can hardly be successful teaching unless 
the teacher be a student. Only growing 
minds should attempt to cause mental 
growth in others. I see from day to day 
the teaching of a man who is a graduate 
of no school, but he was resolved to 
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understand his work; he bought books 
on teaching and read them; widening 
out on the branches of knowledge. He 
is still a student, a most enthusiastic 
teacher, and an indefatigable worker. Of 
course he has none but the most earnest 
and ambitious pupils. Such teachers 
should be better remunerated than those 
who drift. Another question is: Should 
we pay the lowest grade teachers the 
lowest salary? Many places give first 
and second primary teachers a little more 
than those doing somewhat higher work. 
The child entering school needs wise 
treatment to start him right, and in these 
lowest grades it is the teacher above all 
else that makes the school. I would 
rather try to teach in a university than 
in this grade. Up above the pupils can 
take care of themselves, but down here 
they must be taken care of. So for a 
first-class primary teacher high wages 
should be paid. The minimum should 
perhaps be paid to those working in the 
third, fourth and fifth year of the child’s 
school life. The relative salaries to male 
and female teachers should receive con- 
sideration. The Creator differentiated 
man and woman, each having qualities 
not possessed by the other; they are not 
interchangeable quantities. Woman can 
do best work in primary grades, though 
I saw in Berlin some big men teaching 
enthusiastically and successfully little 
six-year olds. Some women likewise 
seem to have power to command, and 
make good principals of buildings, but in 
higher grades the work should be done 
by both sexes. Every child should come 
for several years under the strong hand 
and vigorous teacHing of a man. Ifmen 
can be secured as cheaply as women, pay 
them no more, but if ten women are will- 
ing to take a school for $50 where a man 
is indispensable, and no man can be had 
for less than $80, how will it help matters 
to hire one of the ten? - Men have differ- 
ent obligations in life from women. Pay 
living wages to men and they will con- 
tinue in the profession. Let woman 
compete with man, and he must leave 
the ranks. 


Supt. Buehrle: I was surprised to 
some extent at the showing of the paper. 
It made me think, and in some ways 
change my mind. There are some reasons 
for lower wages in Pennsylvania than 
Massachusetts and New York, meliorat- 
ing against the just indictment. 1874 
was high-water mark ; the panic of ’73 
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had not yet cut down the inflated prices, 
but after all legitimate deduction, we 
ought te be ashamed. What can we do, 
if anything? Shall the superintendent’s 
mark be conclusive and carry increase of 
pay? Is it possible for a tribunal of 
teachers to pass upon success and adjust 
salaries properly? I believe in paying 
for what you get, but the thing won't go. 
I used to believe the superintendent 
should fix the salaries; now I say, ‘‘ Lord, 
deliver us from that.’’ It might be well 
to abolish the provisional certificate if 
possible, and say there must be profes- 
sional training. But I don’t know any 
place in Pennsylvania with a public senti- 
ment to back that. It might help to 
have a commission almost entirely dis- 
sociated from the public schools to pass 
upon State certificates, and let their paper 
carry a minimum salary. Yet there are 
teachers without professional training 
who hold their own alongside others who 
have it. Sometimes the fault is in the 
superintendent’s failure to ‘‘ use his pen,”’ 
yet it is not fair to the schools or our- 
selves to do that which may cost us our 
own position and yet do no good—or even 
put in worse men. Two years ago I re- 
ported a teacher as incompetent. The 
directors agreed and did not re-elect. 
Next month came a call for reinstation, 
notwithstanding four years of trial and 
failure, and though that did not succeed, 
the feeling aroused is not dead to-day. 
We have poor teachers, and poor schools, 
because the people want them. They 
forget the fifty pupils deprived of their 
chance in weak sympathy with the one 
incompetent. They may even complain 
of these same teachers, and ask permits 
for their own children to some other 
school; but when you do something and 
remove one such teacher, you will have 
the W. C. T. U. and the Q. X. Y. Z. 
and what not joining to force the incom- 
petent back upon you, to the detriment 
of fifty children. You will hear their 
cry, ‘‘ The superintendent has no sym- 
pathy.’’ We meet the same thing in the 
State Board at the Normal School, where 
they plead for their weak graduates; I 
suppose it is human nature. I think it 


might be well to have an indifferent 
commission on State certificates whose 
paper should command a minimum pay. 

I will move the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the whole subject of 
grading certificates and salaries; formu- 
late a bill, if thought desirable; print 
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their report in advance of next meeting, 
and send it to every member, that we 
may discuss it intelligently next year, 
and propose suitable legislation two 
years hence. 

The motion was seconded. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette (director) : 
On that line, gentlemen, do not overlook 
the matter of directors passing upon di- 
plomas on the question of two years’ 
practice. I have known the most pro- 
nounced failures to be recommended in 
that way; and it is one of the greatest 
evils in our State system of certification. 
That power should be taken out of the 
hands of ignorant directors—I can speak 
plainly, as I am one of them. (Laughter.) 

Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford: I am 
not in favor of asking the Legislature to 
do what we can do for ourselves now, but 
do not want to. To prepare to doctor a 
horse means four years and several years; 
so with a dentist, etc., but anybody can 
go from the grammar grade to a normal 
school and get a diploma, making her 
independent of the superintendent, for 
about $140. Of course you have to pay 
a good price for your horse doctor, while 
there are cheap teachers everywhere. We 
should pay for what we get. If we have 
a good teacher in a given grade, raise the 
pay and keep her right there instead of 
promoting her out. It is a good plan to 
raise salaries on ability or reduce them; 
and you get better results both ways. I 
suppose this could not be worked so well 
in the larger cities; there you must grade 
upon service. In cases like the one from 
Lancaster, I think I could make it as 
uncomfortable for them to do miserable 
work as they could possibly make me for 
doing right. I would take directors and 
editors and leading people with me to see 
these poor schools. I think you can 
mostly get there by going to the people. 
That is a better way than by compulsory 
law. 

Supt. Shearer: All we have that is good 
is the result of the legislation of the past; 
of course some that was not good fell. I 
think this motion is right, and that we 
should appoint this committee for consid- 
eration of the whole subject, and on their 
report determine what legislation should 
be asked for. In my nine years’ county 
superintendency there was constant ob- 
jection about the failures among normal 
school graduates, yet now in my county 
sixty per cent. of the teachers are grad- 
uates, and they are in constant demand. 
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There will always be some failures every- 
where, maybe even among ourselves. 
(Laughter. ) 

Supt. Berkey: This proposition is in- 
definite, let it be reduced. to writing and 
come before us later. For the present, I 
move to lay it on the table. 

Supt. Buehrle: It is a reference to 
committee for report next year. How 
could it be more definite? 

The motion to lay on the table was 
voted down. 

Supt. Spayd: I do not believe any 
— would come from preparing such a 

ill. 

Supt. Cleaver: I suppose we all realize 
that our method of paying is not what it 
ought to be. We should keep agitating, 
and this is the way to do it. 

Supt. Adams: Every time the school 
term has been lengthened, it had to be 
done by legislation; there is no other 
way to get what you want. Public senti- 
ment is hard to reach; there can be no 
harm in stirring up the question. 

Supt. Buehrle: If our committee form- 
ulate a bill, we can do what we please 
with it. The motion proposes to have 
the work of the committee printed. 

‘ Supt. Gibson: So long as we have in- 
competent teachers, the salaries will be 
low. 

The motion was adopted. 

The committee subsequently appointed 
consists of Supts. Buehrle, of Lancaster; 
Keith of Altoona, and Gibson of Butler. 


RESOURCES AT THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
COMMAND TO INFLUENCE THE 
HOMES OF THE COMMUNITY 


Was the subject of the next paper, which 
was now read by Supt. E. Mackey, of 
Reading, as follows: 


Without attempting to define terms or 
conditions, in the discussion of this topic, 
we may say in the outstart that the most 
common, if not the most important, re- 
source at the command of the Superintend- 
ent to influence the homes of the commu- 
nity is the school. We assume that the 
school itself, the whole educational system 
of the community with all its different 
factors and varied and intimate relations to 
the home—in short, whatever the school is 
or does for the home, these all are at the 
command of the Superiutendent, at least to 
the degree implied in the topic. 

The home exists for the child, and in him 
finds its meaning and purpose. Whatever 
affects the child, affects the home in like 
manner at its most sensitive and vital spot. 
Whatsoever impulses toward hope or de- 
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spair, courage or fear, zeal or disgust, the 
Superintendent brings upon the child, that 
he thrusts likewise into the home. What- 
soever org or ideal he inspires in the 
child, that to some degree becomes the goal 
for united endeavor in the home, and 
whatsoever realm of thought or domain of 
learning he opens up to the pupil, over a 
a like fair estate to even farther boundaries 
does he widen the confines of the home. 

The avenues of influence reaching from 
the Superintendent to the home by the way 
of the school are innumerable, and we must 
limit ourselves to brief mention of a few. 

The Superintendent can bring to bear 
many a potent influence upon the home by 
his personal work in the school. In his 
tours of inspection through the schools, his 
comments, his G (good) and R (right) in red 
or blue on the pupil’s written work are 
trophies often more proudly and more gladly 
noted at home than received at school, and 
his words of praise, caution, or correction, 
go far to shape the most strenuous efforts of 
the parents, as well as of the teacher and 
the child. His speeches to the pupils fur- 
nish many a household maxim and ideal, 
and his questions and explanations call 
forth many a long investigation and inter- 
esting discussion. His prophecies determine 
many destinies. I remember when I wasa 
second reader pupil in a country school, 
with what delight my mother received 
a compliment I won from a County 
Superintendent, and I believe that his 
pronunciamento upon my mental efforts at 
that time encouraged her through all the 
years of my school life. 

To the Superintendent as arbiter in disci- 
pline, author of rules and courses, and 
expert in the training of children, comes 
many a parent to state a grievance, to ask 
counsel or information, and to find ground 
of hope, criteria for judgment, or goal for 
endeavor, in the opinions of this higher 
court. 

It is mainly the Superintendent’s prero- 
gative to mark out the various courses of 
study and to define and exemplify the spirit 
in which they shall be studied or taught, to 
determine the standard of intellectual 
attainment, and to fix the rate of progress. 
The daily lessons of the school greatly 
influence the reading and thinking of the 
home. How many parents go over every 
lesson with their children? Books of 
teference, histories, biographies, books of 
travel, and literary masterpieces, news- 
papers, digests of current events and maga- 
zines come into the home often solely 
through the influence of the school. In 
many a home the child’s school book has 
opened the way to a library, and through it 
parents and pupils have forgotten the harsh 
things of home and home surroundings, and 
have come hand-in-hand into the higher 
realms of thought, and have caught their 
first glimpse of ‘‘ the immortals.’’ 

No greater or more lasting influence can 
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be brought to bear upon the home through 
the school than that which arises through 
the realization of the true motive of all 
school work. ‘‘No man liveth unto him- 
self,’? and no institution liveth unto itself. 
The confusion of thought in the study of 
certain tendencies toward individualism 
makes it hard in theory as well as in 
practice to realize the spiritual law that he 
that seeketh his life shall lose it. The 
school is self-centered; it is so as an orgauic 
unity endeavoring to maintain its identity 
and special functions distinct from, yet 
blended with those of the family, society, 
state and church; and yet in common with 
individuals and all other institutions in 
civilization, it is but part of a higher unit, 
and in common with all, its very badge of 
agen and stamp of royalty is ‘‘ I serve.”’ 
The school as an institution, like the great 
Teacher, is come not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. The central aim, the vivi- 
fying purpose, the true ideal of service, is 
one very frequently lost to the view, es- 
pecially of the mere ‘‘hireling’’ teacher. 
Such teachers send curt, irreverent notes to 
parents, commanding them to reprove their 
children, or to correct their imperfections 
discovered in school. In effect, the teacher 
says to the parents, Teach your boy his les- 
sons, and I will see whether he knows them: 
make your boy go to school, and I will 
make record of his attendance; make him 
‘*behave,’’ and I will report his conduct. 
To such teachers the’relation between the 
home and the school has come to mean 
simply help from parents to make work 
easier or the occasion of blame as the cause 
of all distresses. Under such conditions one 
of the greatest resources at the command of 
the Superintendent consists in establishing 
for the pupil and for the teacher the true ideal 
of service. The pupil’s school life marks the 

riod of transition from egoism to altru- 
ism. Here the zeal for service can be most 
readily aroused and made the dominant life 
motive. In this spirit of helpfulness, the 
pupils cultivate the best of filial and of 
civic virtues. They unite to beautify the 
waste places of the city, and to keep the 
streets clean, to give books or pictures to 
the pubilc library or to the school, or in 
other acts for the public good. The one 
great question for the pupils in school and 
elsewhere is, What good can I do, what is 
the best thing I can do for comrade or 
parent, school or community? Dreams of 
greater service by and by give him inspira- 
tion and endurance in the severe toil and 
long years of preparation. The establish- 
ment of such a dominant spirit of helpful- 
ness in the pupil is not only an abiding 


blessing in the home, but it makes for the 
realization of the social ideal of the race. 
The school abounds with special agencies 
that play no insignificant part in the home 
life of the community. There is great fas- 
cination in organization. Pupils form read- 
ing circles, clubs for the study of and 
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conversation in French or German, associa- 
tions for publishing the school paper, lit- 
erary and debating societies, scientific 
societies, camera clubs, cooking clubs, 
choral societies, orchestras, walking clubs, 
athletic associations, school senates, pupil 
government organizations, good citizenship 
leagues, mock senates, moot courts, class 
societies, secret societies, social clubs, 
dancing and card clubs, alumni associa- 
tions, and others too numerous to mention. 
The impulse toward organization is irre- 
sistible, the organizations thus formed are 
pregnant with powerful influences for good 
or for evil, and with a reflex influence upon 
the immediate home life and a direct bearing 
upon the future homes beyond all compu- 
tation. To this impulse to organization 
the Superintendent should give character, 
purpose and direction. 

The special days and programmes of the 
school often affect the thought and effort of 
the home even more profoundly than those 
of the school. Parents’ day, visitors’ or 
reception day, Thanksgiving day, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, Flag day, Au- 
thor’s days, Arbor days, Bird day, All Saints’ 
day,All Souls’ day, Memorial day, Promotion 
days, Commencement days — these all and 
many others have far-reaching significance 
at home, as well as at school. Let the 
Superintendent or the teacher, for example, 
on All Saints’ day give the pupils a talk on 
the- achievements of some of those heroes 
and heroines whom the Church and State 
have honored, or let him point out the 
lessons of the beautiful German custom of 
decorating all graves and of holding 
memorial services in all churches on All 
Souls’ day—let him know at what cost of 
our ancestral blood and treasure has come 
our priceless heritage, and what those have 
wrought for us who now moulder in the 
dust, and he will do much to supplant 
with nobler sentiment the lawless revels, 
the mischievous pranks and silly social 
customs that so often make a mockery of 
Halloween. 

There are many special subjects that may 
be included in the curricula that directly 
affect the well being of the home. There 
are courses of instruction not only in do- 
mestic science, but in domestic economy. 
It may be taken for granted that the influ- 
ence upon the home is to be exerted largely 
through the mother. One of the great re- 
sources at the command of the Superin- 
tendent, and one too little used, is in the 
formation of day and evening classes for 
girls and women in sewing, dressmaking, 
and in millinery, with lectures on house- 
keeping, hygiene, sanitation and mother- 
hood. The influence for good exerted 
through these channels upon the home are 
incalculable. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that thousands of self respect- 
ing women, especially mothers, absent 
themselves from church and from social 
gatherings solely on account of the want of 
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roper apparel, while other thousands are 
ed into extravagance in buying, not to 
mention far baser plans, in order to realize 
their ideals of what is becoming in dress. 
It has been shown that girls from factories 
and shops, and that many mothers, leaving 
their children in care of their husbands, 
have -ee to these night schools and 
learned to make clothes and trim hats for 
themselves and their families, and that, 
through the better dress due to cheaper 
cost and cultivated taste, they have come 
to a larger degree of independence and self 
respect. The moral influence of these 
schools and courses in whole sections of 
the community has been noted with great 
gratification. There has been marked im- 
provement in the attendance at church 
and at the better class of entertainments, 
instead of places of low resort. In connec- 
tion with these classes many of these girls 
and women have come in touch for the first 
time with some of the uplifting influences 
of the higher life. 

I think we can all testify that wasteful- 
ness keeps more people poor than want of 
work. This has been illustrated in the 
records of relief societies. In a New Eng- 
land city where the poor were allowed a 
three-dollar weekly credit in stores, they 
purchased such things as citron, raisins, 
cakes and corsets at the expense of the dis- 
trict. One poor woman bought 26 pies, 
thus using $2.60 of the $3 of her weekly 
stipend for support. What a boon in the 
home of poverty would be proper knowledge 
and practical skill in baking and cooking, 
the use of soup bones and vegetables and 
lett-over fragments, and ability to repair or 
‘‘make over’’ second hand or outgrown 
garments bought or donated. 

A bright woman in a speech at the 
Chicago Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence N. E. A. in the ‘‘ Atwater 
Alcohol Discussion’’ said ‘‘ the skillet kills 
more than the bottle.’’ We all know that 
food must contain all the chemical elements 
necessary for the processes of life. It has 
been shown in a careful study of intem- 
perance in a section of New York city that 
the insufficiency in variety and the improper 

reparation of food leaves men with a crav- 
ing which they falsely interpret and gratify 
with the stimulus of intoxicating drink, 
and that, accordingly, the want of proper 
knowledge of physiology and cooking in 
the home is one of the main causes of 
_ intemperance. 

In the line of special schools and courses 
of instruction at the command of the super- 
intendent are also manual training, tech- 
nical, and industrial schools, truant and 
parental schools. We cannot digress to 
discuss the great question of the relation of 
ignorance to crime. A great majority of 
our criminals and vagrants are people with- 
out a trade, people who cannot adapt 
themselves to our rapidly changing indus- 
trial conditions. If thrown out of one posi- 
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tion by some great labor-saving invention 
they are not qualified readily to adapt 
themselves to a new line of work. Perhaps 
there is no more potent or inviting field for 
the Superintendent to enter today than 
that of training the pupil thus to meet the 
conditions of life as they await him in the 
larger fields of the new century. If indeed, 
‘‘ignorance,’’ as has been well said,’’ is the 
common mother of all our miseries,’ we are 
challenged at once with a host of beneficent 
influences at the command of the Superin- 
tendent, through these schools and special 
courses, too far-reaching to be measured or 
described. 

Another great resource at the command of 
the Superintendent lies in his special pre- 
rogative in the selection of teachers and 
certification as to their character and com- 
petency. It goes without saying that if the 
schools are to influence the home properly 
they must be worthy of confidence. No 
intelligent parent would be willing to intrust 
the health of a favorite child to the care of a 
quack or a charlatan, nor his education to a 
mere sciolist. In character and scholarship 
and in every other essential to the great art 
of teaching, the teacher must be fully 
worthy and competent to undertake the 
guardianship of the child. Given such 
teachers the influence upon the home life in 
manners and morals, hope and comfort, 
aims and ideals, in every phase of mental, 
moral, and physical well-being transcends 
all evaluation. 

The Superintendent has a powerful in- 
fluence at his command in establishing the 
tight ideal of the relation of the teacher to 
the parent. In the maintenance of cordial 
and helpful relations with the home, there 
is need now and then of a word of caution 
from the Superintendent to some teachers 
to be more considerate of the parents. 
Teachers sometimes send parents rude mes- 
sages with peremptory demands and im- 
polite insinuations in regard to the conduct 
of — requiring parents to leave work 
and march. to the school house at incon- 
venient hours; or they may make slighting 
remarks and criticisms of the parents, their 
occupations or business relations, in the 
hearing of the pupils; or they may cast 
reflections upon the pupil’s home training 
or good breeding ; or they may make fun of 
or contemptuously throw aside notes re- 
ceived from parents; or in many other 
ways challenge the pupil’s loyalty to his 
home and intensify the parent’s hate for the 
teacher and the school. 

What is more exasperating to Mike’s 
mother, for example, who works hard all 
day to support herself, her idle, drunken 
husband, and his family, in whom she finds 
only too many traits of the worthless father, 
to have to leave the wash-tub at the sum- 
mons of the teacher to make the young lad 
‘‘behave himself,” or study his geography 
lesson. She goes to the school with sleeves 
rolled up and with the fire of resolution in 
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her eye, ready to fight the whole system 
that cannot properly manage one “‘ broth of 
a bye.’’ If schools are to bring good in- 
fluenccs upon the homes, the Superintendent 
must see that the teachers take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances, put them- 
selves in the place of the parents, and then 
administer to the pupil justice with due 
patience. A word of kindly sympathy to 
Mike’s mother and of genuine appreciation 
of the hardness of her lot would ‘ites tears 
to her eyes and such home treatment for 
Mike as would make him almost a ‘‘ para- 
gon of loveliness.’ 

The Superintendent should require teach- 
ers to visit the homes of the pupils. Espec- 
ially at the opening of the term, it is a wise 
preliminary measure to make an informal 
call, when the sky is serene, before an 
special disturbance arises, a call that will 
disarm prejudices and win sympathy and 
coéperation. The teacher can see the home 
environments and home influences and 
methods of home government, can learn the 
pom peculiarities, ambitions, habits, 

ealth of each child, as observed by the 
parent. With such information in advance, 
a wise and tactful teacher can not only do 
better teaching, but bring to bear a helpful 
influence in every home. The teacher 
should be on the alert to increase the 
child’s respect for its parents, A compli- 
mentary reference to neat sewing or good 
taste in a home-made frock or to mother’s 
baking as noted in a church festival or 
picnic, or any other well-deserved compli- 
ment, will gladden many a home where 
words of appreciation are seldom heard. 
Teachers can send to merchants or manu- 
facturers for recent or special information in 
geography, to local officeholders for infor- 
mation in civics, or to veteran soldiers for 
information in regard to the war, or to any 
citizen for facts in local history, and in 
return send grateful acknowledgements, 
and, while this is apparently a contribution 
by the home to the school, it brings no 
meagre results in influence upon the home. 

The school should never lead the child 
away from the true ideal of respect and 
reverence for parents. The heart knows 
few more bitter pangs than those experi- 
enced by devoted parents who feel that 
their children despise them for their 
ignorance or for lack of moral strength. 
With all really great learning goes humility, 
and true education begets no false pride. 
Great minds necessitate large hearts. The 
wider the range of ete e, the greater 
miust be the range of aenaatie. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence to find 
children ashamed to have parents visit the 
school. Visitors are sometimes given a 
very scanty welcome by teacher and pupils 
and neither invited to stay nor to return. 
An intelligent father, a skilled mechanic, 
has recently written an article for the press, 
showing the effect of high school training 
upon his children. They were embarrassed 
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and ashamed to be seen walking with him 
upon the street when he was dressed in his 
working clothes, and he was invited out of 
the parlor and library when his children 
entertained their guests. In setting the 
right ideals of the school to the parent, of 
teacher to parent, of the nobility of labor, 
and of the true humility and wide sympathy 
of true education, the Superintendent can 
command a most beneficial influence upon 
many homes. 

These are a few of the resources at the 
command of the Superintendent through 
the pupil and the schools, but there are 
other resources perhaps equally numerous 
and powerful. Even more directly and fully 
at the command of the Superintendent in 
reaching the homes of the community are 
parents’ meetings, mothers’ meetings, edu- 
cational mass meetings, free lecture courses, 
and teachers institutes. The limits of this 
paper will not permit us to discuss any of 
these in detail. Any one of these items 
would afford ample material for the fnll 
time allotted to this discussion. 

As an educational leader and expert, the 
Superintendent should win place and pres- 
tige in the various organizations outside of 
the schools which have in any way to do 
with the social betterment or the intellectual 
advancement of the community. The col- 
umns of the press are, doubtless, open to 
him daily. What splendid opportunities 
for the man who has tact, good sense and a 
ready pen, to conduct a correspondence 
column with answers to, perhaps, unspoken 
queries and complaints of patrons of the 
schools ; or to publish occasional articles 
with suggestions of ways and means for 
the more perfect codperation of home and 
school ; home studies, child study, pupils’ 
food, clothing, eyesight, hearing, nervous- 
ness, habits, books and occupations, influ- 
ence of the theatre, list of new things of 
interest occurring in the school, a loan 
exhibit, a fine art collection, a mineral 
collection, a special programme, a field 
excursion, a lecture or an _ inter-school 
contest. 

In other lines, too, there is power at the 
command of the Superintendent who uses 
printer’s ink, or mimeograph, for circular, 
confidential or pastoral letters to parents ; 
school reports to parents; diplomas, and 
bulletins, distributed through the pupils to 
the homes. Instead of accumulating his 
wisdom and suggestions for the elaborate 
volume of an ‘‘ Annual Report,’’ let him 
make written reports monthly to the Board, 
treating pertinent educational needs and 
conditions as clearly and forcefully as he 
can. Small doses, direct to the Board, and 
through the daily press to the people, will 
keep the people thinking in the right 
direction and open the way for achievement. 

Then the Church. Churches of almost 
all denominations appoint special services 
in accord with the President’s and the 
Governor’s proclamations for Thanksgiving. 
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Why not suggest that in the churches 
on the Sunday preceding the opening 
of the annual school term special prayers 
be offered in behalf of the schools? There 
might be occasional sermons on the duty of 
parents to children, the responsibility of 
teachers and parents in the education of 
children, the codperation of school and 
home, the religious training of children, 
the moral influences of school incentives, 
as trapping and the marking system, and 
of games, as playing marbles for ‘‘ keeps.” 
The place of childhood in the divine plan 
for the redemption of the world, the meaning 
of infancy in the evolution of society, the 
functions of home and school in relation to 
child-life are all too little understood, too 
frequently and too disastrously underrated. 
We need men with divine inspiration to set 
forth the teaching of scripture and of 
science on the value and significance of 
childhood, sermons on themes that will lead 
hearers more fully to appreciate children. 
“Christ Blessing the Children,’’ ‘‘ Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ ‘‘In Heaven 
their Angels do always Behold the Face of 
my Father which is in Heaven,’’ ‘‘ Woe to 
him who offends one of these,’’ ‘‘ Take 


heed that ye despise not one of these little | 


ones’’ and ‘‘ It is not the will of your Father 
in Heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.’’ 

Through the Church and its societies 
arrangements may be made for mothers’ 
meetings or parents’ meetings, with ad- 
dresses by chosen lecturer, pastor or Super- 
intendent, and papers by parents and 
teachers, on various topics relating to the 
child at home and in school. 

The patriotic orders that make special 
constitutional provisions in interest of the 
public schools, as the P. O. S. of A., and 
Jr. O. U. A. M., afford opportunities for 
reaching the young men and the fathers on 
important educational questions. College 
settlements, social settlements, University 
Extension, Y. M.C.A., City and County 
Sunday-School organizations, Board of 
Trade, women’s clubs, Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, relief societies, 
and every other organization that represents 
a general public spirit for social betterment 
has a right to the support of the Superin- 
tendent and affords means for influencing 
the home life of the community. The 
bring the Superintendent in touch wit 
the men and women who are most active in 
communal life and give him priceless 
opportunities not only to aid them in their 
specific work, but to enlist their sympathy 
and support in his. In many cities there 
are educational clubs, organizations made 
up of public-spirited men and women with 
the single aim of looking out for the welfare 
of the schools. These have been great 
factors in solving many problems of admin- 
istration and lifting the schools above the 
plane of sordid politics. 
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are, but still more strongly, the homes as 
they are to be when the pupils in turn 
establish homes of their own. 

We cannot close this discussion without 
calling attention to two marked tendencies 
affecting the respective domains of home 
and school. 

On the one hand, as a result of the pre- 
vailing tendency toward specialization of 
labor, and concentration of energy, the 
school in the care of the children, is as- 
suming more and more of the prerogatives 
of the home. This is shown not only in 
compulsory attendanceand vaccination and 
and other legal requirements, but in the 
— practice of entering the privacy 
of the home to demand written reasons for 
absence and misconduct, and detailed in- 
formation in regard to defects and disease. 
State and local authorities lay down regu- 
lations now touching the private affairs of 
— of the schools that would not have 

een tolerated a generation ago. School 
authorities are making provisions that 
children may be properly fed, bathed and 
clothed, and have proper treatment in 
various forms of diseases. This is a move- 
ment toward centralization of power as 
well as specialization of service, from ‘‘in- 
coherent homogeneity to coherent hetero- 
geneity,’’ as Spencer would say, and it 
means a tremendous increase in the power, 
responsibility and influence of the Super- 
intendent. 

The same principle of specialization has 
had a marked effect in the family life. 
Fathers are more and more confining their 
efforts, not their interests, but their labors, 
to their business affairs, to some form ot 
wage-earning as breadwinners, and are 
delegating household matters, and the 
training of children almost entirely to the 
mothers. There is a growing willingness 
on the part of both parents to throw upon 
the school the greatest responsibility for the 
proper training of the children. If the 
parents can find but.the right kind of 
schools and teachers, kindergartens and 
professional nurseries, they will send their 
children, not at six years, but at three or 
younger. They will send them not merely 
to be taught the three R’s, but to have 
the proper recreation and body-building in 
plays and games, and proper food. City. 
life gives no substitute in home tasks for 
the country boy’s responsibilities, with the 
animal life of the farm depending upon 
him for water and food, and his hundreds 
of important chores. Parents are seeking 
schools for their children in which tasks 
will be imposed and grave responsibilities 
will be encountered. The school work and 
school rules even now govern almost the 
entire home life of boys and girls. Parents 
expect the schools to teach the pupils how 
to work with mind and hand and to love 
work ; to see duty and perform it; to find 
opportunity and use it; to develop good 
lungs, good muscles and good brain, and 
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physical and mental endurance; to be 
ready in resources for every emergency ; 
to be honest, courageous, truthful and 
patriotic ; and to be elegant in speech and 
general deportment. They are ready not 
only to patronize but to demand the school 
kitchen, school play-ground, gymnasium, 
bath, trade-school and school physician, and 
to rely upon the school for the moral and 
physical, as weli as for the intellectual 
training of their children. 

The very same movement that has led to 
specialization, not only in labor, but in law, 
medicine, and even in the ministry, has 
led parents to recognize and give prestige 
to expert knowledge and practice, and to 
mistrust their own qualifications for the one 
business with which the idea of home has 
hitherto been most closely identified—the 
rearing and nurture of children. The home 
conditions In the city’s dangerous streets, 
small lots or none, apartment houses, irre- 
sponsible domestic service—all these make 
the raising of a family of children a grave 
and perplexing problem. 

For example, take a family that lives 
even in one of the more desirable neighbor- 
hoods of the city. The back yard, the chil- 
dren’s playground, is 15 x 30 feet. There is 
a trolley line in front and profanity, vul- 
garity, lying, stealing, fighting, and filth 
in the alley at the rear. The nursemaid 
and the cook never cease to do violence to 
the Queen’s English, nor are there many 
moments of the day when they do not 
have apt pupils to acquire their mongrel 
speech. The resources of larder and refrig- 
erator are ever known to the children, and 
almost everything eatable is sampled in 
season and out of season. The fifteen-year- 
old nurse girl will leave the baby anywhere, 
any time to have a chat with a passing 
acquaintance, or to see a procession on the 
street, and she seldom sees baby’s exposure 
to a draught, parts of ‘‘elemental chaos’”’ 
for baby to swallow, or chances for baby to 
fall. Real free play and exercise, developing 
the larger muscular masses of the body, 
expanding the lungs, and strengthening the 
heart, are almost impossible, but the chil- 
dren all day long amuse themselves with 
quieter games, blocks, paints, slate and 
pencil, employing the finer muscular 
movements, which make them nervous and 
leave the muscles small and flabby, and the 
bones slender and misshapen. To send 
these children, from the two-year-old to the 
six-year-old, to the country, to a home 
school, in care of professional . nurses, 
physicians and educational experts, where 
works of art and the beauties of nature 
would be their constant environment, 
where they could have such play, such com- 
panions, such studies, such training, such 
work, such food, such air, and such exer- 
cise, to send the children daily where they 
would have such all-round development as 
we dream of, would be the greatest earthly 
boon for them that their parents could desire. 
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There is thus an evident tendency on the 
part of the school to supplant the home in 
the daily care and management of the chil- 
dren, and with it a tremendous increase in 
the intimacy of the relation to, and in the 
importance and power of influence of Super- 
intendent and school upon, the homes ot the 
community. 

On the other hand, I think no wise 
Superintendent or father wishes to see the 
school usurp the function of the home in 
the training of children, and we may hail 
with delight the return of the pendulum 
and the advent of a new era, with better 
wages and cheaper living, rapid transit, 
universal telegraph and telephone, subur- 
ban homes with larger lots, specially 
equipped home nurseries and workshops 
and specially trained domestic service. 

It has been the purpose of this paper sim- 
ply toenumerate some of the resources more 
or less at command of the Superintendent in 
influencing the homes of the community, 
not to analyze the nature or measure the 
extent of that influence. It is not at all 
probable that these resources are available 
to every Superintendent, or that if available 
their use is equally, if at all, desirable. 

Moreover, it should be stated that this 
paper has been wriiten for Superintendents, 
not for tHe general public, with the purpose 
not of ee in the Superintendent 
his sense of his own importance, but of en- 
larging his views of his opportunities for 
usefulness and of intensifying his feeling 
of responsibility for still greater service. 
Let him with due humility and renewed 
consecration recognizethat it is his high mis- 
sion to create an educational ideal for the 
community, and that out of the depths of 
his own life must go the main streams of 
influence for its realization. 

There is a thought in Browning’s Para- 
celsus, often quoted, which has been to me 
both warning and inspiration even in the 
slavery of routine tasks— 

“ Each deed thon doest, dies, revives, lives again, 

Goes to work in the world.”’ 

Nothing doneis lost. Thrice blessed is he 
who adds daily to the host of good deeds 
that are to go on working in the world for- 
ever in the realization of ideals, and who 
marshals thus an invulnerable reserve 
corps that will carry the standard forward 
— he himself is fallen on the field of 

attle. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Bos Supts. Canon and Shipman be- 
ing absent, Supt. Mackey’s paper was 
thrown open to general discussion. 

Supt. Spayd, of Minersville, thought 
there was always something to be done 
along the line of literature. But parents. 
are ready always to cast all their burden 
on the teachers, and new and better prep- 
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aration is constantly required. In ten or 
fifteen years the schools will change rad- 
ically; the family will be in a measure 
disintegrated; the cooking business, as 
we know it, will be largely unnecessary; 
even now but little sewing is done in 
families, and the boys and girls are drift- 
ing to the manufacturing establishments. 
We are expected to meet all this. 

Supt. Foose: I wish to ask Supt. 
Mackey, or any other who knows, as to 
the success of mothers’ meetings held in 
connection with institute, and at other 
times during the year. 

Supt. Adams: In these mothers’ meet- 
ings, do we get the people whom we 
most want to reach? Are not those who 
come mostly of the better and more culti- 
vated class? 

Supt. McGinnes: Here is a concrete 
illustration of what may be done by the 
use of printer’s ink. The principal of 
our high school was asked to deliver an 
address on the unity of education; printed 
invitations were issued to every one in 
town, and though the weather was very 
inclement, instead of the baker’s dozen 
expected, he had an audience of six hun- 
dred people. We find we can reach the 
mothers by special effort through the 
schools. The chief difficulty is to get 
proper instructors for the meetings. Wo- 
men do the best work. 

Supt. Spayd: We had the co-operation 
of the ministers in getting good attend- 
ance; many schools showed 92, 93, 94 
per cent. in all weathers, and one 99%. 

Supt. Shearer: The same method will 
not work for all communities; about No- 
vember we ascertain the names of pupils 
in the upper grades who seem to have 
particular trouble with their work; we 
get the views of the teachers, sometimes 
of the pupils themselves, then go to the 
homes and see what the parents think of 
the trouble. Sometimes the pupil is be- 
yond the parent’s control; sometimes 
special difficulties exist in particular sub- 
jects which the teacher did not discover. 
Where the field is not too large, this work 
is profitable; the very fact of your visit 
seems helpful and appreciated, and you 
are seldom rebuffed. 

Supt. Miller: I also would like to 
know what results have been secured 
from the mothers’ meetings. What is 
your experience in trying to meet the 
disposition of children to be untruthful 
and cruel? Do you not find that your 
effort in this line is apt to be resented ? 
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We have no trouble getting the people 
together; one day there were 1700 parents 
in the schools by invitation. 

Supt. Lose: We have nine permanent 
organizations of mothers, and think they 
have done good through their working. 
committees. One raised a fund to fur- 
nish shoes where they were needed; an- 
other looked after the arrest of cigarette: 
sellers; another secured us a lecture by 
Dr. Witmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on ‘‘ Exceptional Childrer.”’ 
Such clubs do effective work in helping 
the schools, and in no way embarrass the 
the superintendent. 

Supt. Buehrle: Iam not ready to say 
that children are naturally given to false- 
hood. They may not mean to lie, but 
with inadequate language and active 
imagination, they overstate, misstate, 
and exaggerate; there is no wrong mo- 
tive; it is a matter of mental constitution 
and development. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE. 


The next question on programme for 
discussion was ‘‘ Should School Directors 
be elected from the city at large, or as 
representatives of wards ?’’ 

Supt. D. S. Keith, Altcona: I shall 
read no paper, but merely open the ques- 
tion very briefly. In all townships, bor- 
oughs and cities which have no central 
boards, directors should be chosen at 
large. . In the first place you thus secure 
better qualified directors. The men must 
be more prominent aud generally known, 
and can less easily influence a nomination 
or an election than if restricted to wards. 
Then their interest will be broader and 
more general; instead of feeling it their 
duty to look after a particular section, 
they will work in the general interest of 
the city. By this means you get less 
politics in your board and more merit. 
You cannot manipulate a whole city for 
small purposes as you can a ward. . I 
know not many cities have directors at 
large, but those who have are well satis- 
fied with the results. I know, too, that 
in several of the large boards of thirty or 
forty, a few members do all the work, 
and are practically the board, while some 
of the other members are principally 
hindrances. Suppose there are eight or 
nine wards, and three or four directors 
are elected from a single ward, what pos- 
sible harm is done if they are the men 
best fitted by personal characteristics for 
the performance of their duties ? 
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Supt. Atreus Wanner, York: There 
seems to be a good deal of theory about 
this; the liberal, large-minded citizens 
whom we are assumed to secure by elec- 
tion at large are equally eligible under 
the ward system; we have the same op- 
portunity to get them. Of course it 
makes more difference in larger cities 
where the general offices relate rather to 
_ the city at large than the localities. Per- 
haps the ward system brings us as many 
good men as selection at large. Some- 
times this broad, general interest in every- 
thing amounts to not very much interest 
in anything. Under the ward system, 
the man is at least interested in the im- 
mediate section he represents; he is in 
close touch with the people of his immed- 
iate neighborhood, knows them person- 
ally, and knows what kind of teachers 
they want for their own and their neigh- 
bor’s children. But suppose we all sub- 
stitute election at large, and still do not 
get desired results; what would logically 
be the next step? Evidently, to elect 
from a still larger division. Is this not 
contrary to a sound basal principle in 
that it takes the power away from where 
it ought to be vested, and removes the 
school farther and farther from the people. 

Supt. Kendall, Homestead, who was 
to take part in the discussion at this 
point, was not present, having buried his 
wife yesterday. The Association ex- 
pressed its sympathy by resolution. 

Supt. Buehrle: In Lancaster we elect 
our directors at large by the Act of 1851; 
eur board consists of thirty-six men, eigh- 
teen from each party, one-third elected 
each year. Twenty years ago they were 
nominated by delegate convention, the 
same as the mayor; each party named 
six at large, but the politicians fixed all 
that; the general convention was discon- 
tinued, and each ward elects its two men 
from each party on the ward ticket; so 
the law says at large, but the practice is 
in wards. How are we todo any better? 
The only thing to be done here, as every- 
where, is to educate public sentiment up 
to demanding good men. 

Supt. Andrews: I have an opinion on 
this, based on experience. It is that 
there is no better way than to make each 
ward responsible for its own men. After 


thirty years teaching, I unqualifiedly 
assert that this plan has been a success in 
Pittsburg. The wards select their best 
citizens, and it is best to keep directors 
in close touch with the people whose 
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children are to be taught, and who pay 
the taxes. Each local board elects its 
teachers, and has its representative on 
the central board, which levies the tax 
to pay them. 

Supt. Coughlin: We think it import- 
ant to us to maintain selection at large. 
There is a distinction between executive 
and legislative functions; the school 
board is executive. In electing council- 
men, the ward system is best; combined 
selfishness works for the greatest good of 
all. Not so in an executive body, with 
duty only to carry out the law—the more 
selfishness there the greater the damage. 
The executive is more independent, the 
broader its constituency. Conditions 
should be so as to make it easier to be in- 
dependent and remove temptation. This 
applies in the appointment of teachers 
and giving of contracts ; one trades votes 
with another, a ring is organized, and 
the majority is shut out. In your large 
boards the citizen under the ward system 
is represented by two men instead of by 
twenty; the representation at large would 
be more complete. Where your school 
affairs are degraded to a political ‘‘ ma- 
chine ’’ basis, the men who do it should 
be ostracised; if necessary, we should 
take the stump and clean them out. If 
incompetent teachers are sustained against 
the decision of the superintendent, we 
should use our hatchet as earnestly as 
Mrs. Carrie Nation, and weed them out. 
I believe a general body is less likely to 
be manipulated, because it rests in the 
hands of the whole people, instead of the 
responsibility of being divided up into 
wards. 

Supt. Andrews: As I have said, it 
is my sincere judgment that the nearer 
we keep to the people the better. We 
want not less but more politics in school 
affairs; and elsewhere we want every 
voter to go to his primary and vote, every 
time, and not stay away and grumble 
afterwards. If all our good school men 
and church men would go to the nomi- 
nating meetings and take active part, we 
would have better officials, better laws, 
and they would be better respected. 

Supt. Coughlin: I cannot see how the 
general ticket takes the power from the 
people. What I mean is that the divided 
representation gives better opportunity 
for those who want to exploit education 
in the interest of the spcils system. 

Supt. Babcock : I cannot see this dis- 
tinction. Why should we secure better 
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men for executive than for legislative 
work? ‘The contention is that one of 
these plans secures men of better standing 
in the community, and of better capacity 
for all kinds of work—better ability and 
more manhood. That is a question of 
fact: does either system do this? We 
have both in operation; what are the re- 
sults? Some say men elected at large are 
more easily captured and dominated, a 
more likely prey to party or political 
machine. If election at large is a good 
principle, why not keep enlarging the 
basis? Many people think the smaller 
the number the better for executive pur- 
poses; that ends in one-man power, which 
is antagonistic to the theory of our gov- 
ernment. 

Supt. Buehrle: I do not wish to be 
understood that the incompetent teacher 
was retained against the superintendent; 
but the attempt was made, though it did 
not succeed, and a good deal of feeling 
was stirred up. I want to say that how- 
ever it may be in Pittsburg, there are a 
few things that are unique in Philadel- 
phia. For instance, the school board 
does not legislate for its own money—it 
is appropriated by councils; the Central 
Board are not elective, but appointed by 
the judges of the court; there are some 
places where they have large kinder- 
garten funds, and others where there is 
not accommodation for all the children. 
They should be ashamed to turn away 
children in one section for want of room 
while in another they have plenty of 
money for expensive kindergartens. 

Col. Passmore: Some of that is true, 
and some not. I guess there is as much 
school politics in Lancaster to the square 
inch as in Philadelphia. The local boards 
elect all the teachers. Why is there room 
enough some places and others not? Be- 
cause our population is pushing and 
crowding out along some of the roads so 
fast that building cannot keep up with 
them, leaving at other places scarcely 
enough to make a school. I think the 
only serious defect is that the school 
authorities do not have the power to levy 
the tax for school purposes. 

Supt. Spayd: I am opposed to any- 
thing that looks like getting away from 
the people to the few. That is contrary 
to the tendency of the times, which is to- 
ward direct representation, as in the de- 
mand for popular vote for U. S. Senators. 
No matter how directors are elected, they 
cannot rise above the level of public 
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opinion; you cannot rise above sentiment - 
by legislation. 

Supt. Keith: Suppose my ward elects 
two directors, and I vote for two, I can 
hold only two directly responsible. If I 
voted a ticket at large, I could hold them 
all responsible. We have nine wards and 
only six directors, and of course have 
representation at large. I think there 
should be sub-districts in Pittsburg, and 
each of them work with its own board 
of six as the townships do now; the Cen- 
tral Board could be the same as at present. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


This subject was discussed by Supt. 
Chas. Lose, Williamsport, as follows: 


The business of most of the City and 
Borougk School Boards represented here 
to-day by their Superintendent may be 
classed under the following heads: Finance, 
Janitors, Buildings, Supplies, Rules, Disci- 
pline and Attendance, Hygiene, Course of 
Study, the Grading of Schools and the Pro- 
moting of Pupils, Text-Books and School 
Apparatus, and Teachers. To discuss briefly 
the connection that I think the Superin- 
tendent should have with the committees of 
the Board managing these various lines of 
work will be to answer, as well as I am able 
to do it, the question of the Relation of the 
Superintendent to the Business Manage- 
ment of the Schools. 

The work of the School Board, so far as 
the Superintendent is concerned, may be 
roughly grouped into three classes: First, 
that with which he need have little or noth- 
ing to do, such as finance and janitors; 
second, that with which he should have 
considerable advisory power, such as build- 
ings, supplies, rules, hygiene, disci- 
pline and attendance; and third, that over 
which, with the assistance of his principals 
and supervisors, he should have almost 
entire control, such as course of study, 
grading of schools and promoting of pupils, 
text books, apparatus and teachers. 

The first of these groups may be dismissed 
with a word or two. It is safe to say that 
more than one-half of the men elected to 
School Boards are elected for their business 
ability alone. The great majority of the tax- 
payers, fortunately or unfortunately, make 
this their first and often their only consid- 
eration in casting their votes for a school 
director. The leading men of the Board are 
consequently much more capable of fixing 
the tax-levy, letting contracts, paying bills, 
borrowing money, issuing bonds and at- 
tending to all other money matters, than 
the Superintendent whose training has been 
along entirely different lines. The financial 
management of the schools will always re- 
ceive much of the attention of the ablest men 
of the Board, and can well be left to them. 
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While the Superintendent has great con- 
cern in the comfort and cleanliness of school 
buildings, and hence is very much inter- 
ested in the kind of janitor each building 
has, still I think that the management of 
janitors may also be well left to the Board. 

he Superintendent can have but little 
knowledge that would aid in the selection 
of a janitor, and not a super-abundance of 
knowledge that would aid in his retention. 
The janitor’s work is of such a character, 
and is done at such hours as make it diffi- 
cult for the Superintendent to do more than 
observe the results. These results he has, 
of course, the right to report on, but further 
than this he should not care to go. The 
work of the janitor should be supervised by 
the Board. He should be responsible to the 
Board for the faithful performance of his 
duties, and, when necessary, he should be 
reprimanded or dismissed by the Board. 

he second of these groups needs a some- 
what more extended consideration. It is 
possible that there are some cities and bor- 
oughs in Pennsylvania where the plans for 
a new school building, or for the improve- 
ment of an old one, the selection of all 
school aupplies, the preparation of all rules 
for the management of the schools, and all 
questions concerning discipline, attendance, 
and school hygiene, are left entirely to the 
Superintendent. Where this is the case, I 
consider the schools and the Superintendent 
unfortunate. It is true that the Superintend- 
ent has expert knowledge of many things 
that go toward making the modern school 
building a model of a utiful, healthful, 
convenient and comfortable dwelling place 
for children; and about all of these things the 
Superintendent should be consulted, and 
his opinion should have great weight. But, 
after he has offered his opinions, he should 
be able to listen respectfully to a practical 
directors’ committee that may be able to 
suggest further improvements, or even to 
criticise justly his own favorite views. 

It is possible that in the selection of sup- 
plies for school room use, the knowledge of 
the Superintendent cannot well be dispensed 
with. All of his information must be at 
the service of the board’s committee, if 
it is to select economically such supplies as 
will best serve the schools, and no one can 
give this information but the Superintend- 
ent. But the consideration of bids, and the 
contracts with dealers, may well be left to 
the committee and the Board. ‘Little good, 
and sometimes much harm, results from the 
Superintendent’s interfering with this part 
of the work. 

Rules for the management of a system of 
schools, like the time-table of a railroad, 
grow and are not made. They represent 
the experience of many Superintendents, 
and of many teachers and directors. To 


leave the whole matter of preparing or 
revising these rules to the Superintendent, 
or to Superintendent and principals, is to 
lose, very often, the advice and wisdom of 
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members of the School Board who are in 
many ways well qualified to advise. Di- 
rectors sometimes look at these matters 
from a different stand-point, and their 
opinions are consequently valuable. The 
are nearer the people than the Superintend- 
ent and teacher, and in matters vitally con- 
cerning the people can better represent 
them. They present the practical side of 
the question always, and the compromise 
effected between that and the theoretical 
side is generally nearer the right. The 
knowledge necessary to prepare wise rules 
for the management of schools is not 
entirely expert knowledge, but a union of 
expert knowledge with a knowledge of 
many other things about the district; and 
the latter can best be supplied by directors 
who have always lived in the district, and 
who know the conditions thoroughly. 
Neither is the knowledge necessary to set- 
tle the questions concerning discipline and 
attendance and school hygiene entirely 
expert knowledge that is tied up in the 
Superintendent. Iam well acquainted with 
the Chairman of a School Board Committee 
on School Hygiene, who has read and 
mastered every book he could find on the 
subject, who has brought to his work a vast 
store of practical information bearing on 
the matter, who has made many experi- 
ments and settled some disputed questions 
on school hygiene, and whose opinion on 
_ ——— of school sanitation is more 
valuable than that of most Superintendents. 
In matters of discipline and attendance it 
is possible that Superintendent and teachers 
are best qualified to settle the great major- 
jority of questions that oun arise, but 
even here I believe that the best results are 
attained when Superintendent and Board 
unite forces. I have known a director to 
bring a boy to school, and keep him there, 
when all other influences have failed; and I 
have known a committee of directors to so 
talk to an incorrigible boy that it made a 
marked change in his whole after life. Of 
course, these are exceptional cases from 
which, the ote Says, no general rule 
can be deduced; but it must be remembered 
that our troubles in this line come from the 
exceptional cases. Whatever may be said 
on the other side of the question, I am sure 
no harm can come to the schools through a. 
thorough understanding in the district that 
the School Board is personally interested in 
every case of bad discipline or irregular at- 
tendance. The Attendance Officer should 
be under the personal direction of the Super- 
intendent, but he is nominated by a com- 
mittee who should be responsible for all 
arrests made for violation of the Compul- 
sory Attendance Law, who should be ready 
to protect teachers in the proper enforce- 
ment of the rules of the school, and who 
should be personally interested in all cases 
of poor attendance or improper discipline. 
In this group of School Board duties I 
have tried to show that the knowledge 
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bringing the best results is not entirely pro- 
fessional knowledge; that the union of the 
professionai knowledge of the Superintend- 
ent with the practical knowledge of the 
Board would accomplish the most good; and 
that consequently this work can well be left 
to the Board, or to its committees, after the 
Superintendent has furnished the informa- 
tion that represents his side of the case. 

There may be cities and boroughs in the 
State of Pennsylvania where thé prepara- 
tion of the course of study, the grading of 
the schools and the promoting of pupils, 
the adoption of text-books, the peigubake of 
school apparatus, and the selection of teach- 
ers, are almost entirely under the personal 
direction of the Board, and where the Super- 
intendent’s opinion in these matters has 
little or no weight. Where this is the case 
I consider the schools and the Board very 
unfortunate. In these matters the Super- 
intendent has "i. knowledge that cannot 
be dispensed with. If heis any good what- 
ever to the district, he must have influence 
and authority in all the professional parts of 
school work, and these lines are distinct] 
professional. He should have the knowl- 
edge and the honesty necessary to advise 
wisely, and the courage to insist that his 
advice shall be followed. Lacking knowl- 
edge, honesty or courage in these matters, I 
cannot see where he can be of much use to 
the district. 

__In the purchase of school apparatus, in 

the preparation of the course of study, and 
in the grading of schools and the promoting 
of pupils, the lack of expert knowledge on 
the part of the Board has almost always 
been conceded, and the superintendent and 
his principals are allowed to work out their 
own salvation in these affairs. The excep- 
tions to this are so few that it is not at all 
profitable to discuss this point. 

But when it comes to the adoption of text- 
books, and the selection of teachers, the 
case is entirely different. The Superintend- 
ents whose opinions have little weight or 
are totally disregarded when text-books or 
teachers are under consideration by the 
Bard, are not few in number. It is not at all 
an uncommon thing in Pennsylvania to find 
a School Board of an important city or bor- 
ough adopting a text-book against the 
unanimous opinion of the Superintendent 
and the teachers, and it is a very common 
thing to find teachers selected and retained 
against the advice of the Superintendent, 
who have not a single qualification for the 
work. 

In case of text-books the mistake is not so 
vital. Good teaching will readily minimize 
the deficiencies of an inferior text-book, and 
a good teacher and a poor text-book make a 
much better combination than a poor teach- 
er and a good text-book. But when a school 
district is demanding the best work it should 
have the best text-books, and these will not 
be obtained by ignoring the opinion of its 
Superintendent and teachers. Why the 
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opinions of Superintendents are so fre- 
quently set aside in the adoption of text- 
books, is sometimes hard to understand. 
Occasionally the superintendent has no 
opinions, at least no opinions which he has 
the courage to advance. In such a case the 
Board needs a new Superintendent more than 
it needs a new text-book. In some instances 
the war waged by the book companies is so 
fierce and so unscrupulous that no Superin- 
tendent with a scrap of honor cares to throw 
his influence with one side or the other. A 
Superintendent who, knowing the right and 
wanting to do it, has tried to make his 
advice heeded in one of these fights, and 
has come out of the battle unscathed, de- 
serves a monument higher than that erected 
to George Washington. Sometimes the 
Superintendent allows his liking for a par- 
ticular book company to warp his judgment 
until the Board has no confidence in it. 
Such cases, though, I think are extremely 
rare. Superintendents, as a rule, will like 
that company best that will allow them the 
most freedom in forming their own judg- 
ments of school books, and any agent who 
nowadays attempts to extort an opinion of a 
book from a Superintendent is of very little 
value to the house he represents, doing it 
much more harm than good. Superintend- 
ents should have opinions concerning text- 
books: it is part of their professional equip- 
ment. They should express these opinions 
—e and fearlessly, and these opinions 
should have great weight with an honest 
School Board, trying to secure the best 
books for the schools under its charge. If 
the best results are to be secured in the 
use of text-books, they can be secured 
only by giving respectful consideration to 
the views of those whose knowledge and 
experience fit them to judge of the merits 
and demerits of the tools with which 
they work. It is just as sensible for 
the patient to diagnose his own disease and 
prescribe his own medicine, and for the 
client to cousult his own authorities and 
argue his own case, as for the School Board 
to adopt its text-books without the assist- 
ance of those professionally trained for this 
very work. 

In the selection of teachers these argu- 
ments have even greater force, because here 
the mistakes are vital. Nothing can supply 
the deficiency of a poor teacher. The better 
the books and apparatus, the less she is able 
to use them. And oh what an unpardonable 
sin is poor teaching! The utter waste of 
children’s precious school time, the dreadful 
habits that will never be eradicated, and the 
hopeless disbouragement of all ambitious 
boys and girls! 

Since the school system is created to 
furnish instruction to children, and since 
this instruction is almost entirely dependent 
upon the kind of teachers employed, why 
not always have the best that can be af- 
forded? Of a dozen candidates, why not 
always select the most capable? Why put 
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up with poor or even medium work in the 
school-room, when at the same cost good 
work could be secured? I am satisfied that 
nine out of every ten r schools are 
the result of the Board’s disregarding the 
Superintendent’s opinions concerning teach- 
ers. The Superintendent whose days have 
been spent in seeany the work of a great 
variety of teachers, and whose nights have 
been spent in studying the art and practice 
of his profession, has more knowledge as to 
what constitutes good teaching than is 
combined in the School Board. He not 
only knows a good teacher in the school- 
room, but he knows what candidates are 
most likely to make goodteachers. It is no 
reply to the argument to say that a good 
teacher is sometimes developed out of un- 
promising material, and that the best pro- 
fessional training cannot make up for a lack 
of natural aptitude. What I am claiming is 
that the Superintendent is an expert in his 
knowledge of what constitutes good teach- 
ing, and of what training is necessary to se- 
cure this teaching, and that in the long run 
his judgment as to teachers is correct. Insur- 
ance companies cannot tell how long one 
man will live, but they can tell how long 
one hundred men will live. The Superin- 
tendent may not always be able to tell how 
one teacher will succeed, but he can tell how 
twenty teachers will succeed, if he knows 
how they have been trained. 

As to the Superintendent who has no 
opinions concerning teachers, he is, of all 
God’s creatures, the most useless. Better 
that a millstone be tied about his neck and 
he be cast into the depths of the sea, than 
to be allowed to sin against these little ones. 
The fear of losing a posstion, or the fear of 
making enemies in the proper discharge of 
duty, is the lowest motive that can be enter- 
tained by a man holding a place soimport- 
ant to the community and the state. No 
man who has the least comprehension of 
what he owes to the pupils of his schools, 
will swerve one inch when it comes to the 
discharge of a poor teacher, and the selection 
of a new one to take her place, but will take 
his stand and hold it against all adversaries. 
And in the end the right will prevail, for in 
spite of politics or favoritism. 

In the selection of teachers, then, since 
the Superintendent has more knowledge 
than the entire Board, his opinions must 
prevail if the best work is to be done. 

As to whether or not the Superintendent 
should have the privilege of the floor in 
Board meetings, this depends. If the Board 
is seeking to do its highest duty under all 
circumstaaces, and earnestly desires infor- 
mation from the Superintendent about all 

rofessional matters with which no one but 

imself can be fully acquainted, and if the 
Superintendent will confine his remarks 
always to those objects about which he alone 
is well informed, then no harm, and much 
good will come, through his being accorded 
this privilege. If, on the other hand, the 
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Board wants assistance from the Superinten- 

dent at only those times when it is intend- 

ing to carry through some doubtfulscheme, 

or if the Superintendent is inclined to pitch 

in and relieve himself on every subject that 

comes up in the meeting, then I think his 
art in the meetings should be confined to 
is written reports. 

To make a conclusion of this whole 
matter, I would divide the duties connected 
with the management of the school district 
into three classes: That which is profes- 
sional, that which is semi-professional, and 
that which is non-professional. With the 
first of these the Suprerintendent should 
have much, if not all, todo; with the sec- 
ond he should give the Board whatever 
assistance it may need, and with the third 
he should have little or noconcern. Both 
Superintendent and Board should have 
certain duties which each will best do un- 
hampered by the other, while there are 
other duties that can be well done only 
when Superintendent and Board work con- 
jointly. Where both Board and Superin- 
tendent are honest and capable, there is 
little danger of a conflict of opinion, and 
good schools are the result. ' 


HOW THE SUPERINTENDENT'S TIME CAN 
BE MOST PROFITABLY EMPLOYED 


Was the subject of a paper by Supt. John 
A. Gibson, of Butler, as follows: 


This subject is incapable of concise and gen- 
eral treatment because of the variety of condi- 
tions under which the superintendent labors in 
the various districts of the state, and because of 
the personal equations of the superintendents 
themselves. What is best for one man under 
one set of conditions may not be best for 
another man with a different environment. 
These variations may group themselves under 
the following heads, the classification no doubt 
being incomplete and imperfect : 

First. Differences in the size of the superin- 
tendent district. The Superintendent having 
under his charge 20,000 pupils must of necessity 
work in ways different from those of a man who 
has under his charge but 2,000 pupils. Thelaw 
will hold that the larger the district, the more 
indirect the labor. 

Secondly. Systems of supervision are not 
constant even in districts of equal size. There 
may be or there may not be asystem of general, 
subordinate supervision. This necessarily in- 
troduces lack of uniformity in the duties of the 
superintendent. 

Thirdly. Differences in local customs and 
practices which can not be changed readily, and 
undue antagonism to which is both foolish and 
useless. 

Fourthly. Differences in temperament and 
ability of the men who by the arbitrament of 
fate happen to be superintendents. The theory 
still exists that a title of itself confers certain 
magical qualities which render us all akin in 
greatness. This idea is archaic, yet to some of 
us small men it is a great comfort that the 
superstition is still somewhat prevalent. 
Among ourselves, however, we must become 
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honest, at least for variety’s sake, and acknowl- 
edge that whatever any superintendent does 
depends upon what he is, 

Ex-President Harrison in commenting on the 
life and influence of the late lamented Queen 
Victoria, said among other things this: ‘‘ The 
drum beat did not define her dominions ; the 
union Jack was not the symbol of her larger 
empire. Heridity does not stay our quest for 
the real man or woman upon whose head the 
crown has fallen. Queen Victoria’s power was 
larger than the law.’’ This is generalization 
broader than kings and queens. It applies to 
superintendents, also to people other than these. 
Any man anywhere is worth not what law and 
system have fixed for him, but what inherent 
virtue and natural selection have made of him. 
Life has the faculty of rejecting all system and 
method and planting itself on freedom rather 
than law. And blessed boon it is. 

Bearing these facts in mind, this paper is a 
feeble attempt to state very briefly the results 
of the limited experience of the writer, who 
labors in a borough of 12,000 population and 
has under his charge fifty teachers and upwards 
of 2,000 pupils. 

We have been told as often as we have at- 
tended conventions of this character, and as 
frequently as we have read school papers and 
treatises on school management that the super- 
intendent should keep in vital, sympathetic 
touch with the teachers of his corps. He 
should be their leader and constant source of 
inspiration and assistance. You will notice the 
mode of the verb ‘“‘should be.” This requires 
time. The sympathetic personal interview is 
possibly the most effective. The best occasion 
for these interviews is probably in the school 
room after school hours in the evening. The 
cause is advanced by grade meetings, which 
should be held as frequently as the needs de- 
mand. The Superintendent in this connection 
should give ample time to the planning and as- 
sistance in planning the work of the various 
steps in order that week by week in visiting the 
schools he may know what is to be expected, 
and may see that-it is being done. There are, 
of course, objections to planning work too 
closely. There must be opportunity for elastic- 
ity and growth. General teachers’ meetings for 
professional study and general culture are also 
profitable. If properly conducted, they will 
make a considerable draft on the Superintend- 
ent’s time. I believe that the average Superin- 
tendent finds these meetings to be one of his 
difficult tasks. It often seems to be the most 
thankless, yet experience indicates that it is 
essential, and in results justifies the expenditure 
of the time and effort which it demands. In 
my experience bi-weekly general teachers’ 
meetings constitute the best time arrangement. 
Weekly meetings in connection with all other 
duties may prove too great a task for both 
teacher and superintendent, and if meetings are 
held at greater intervals, interest lags. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Superintendent is limited by 
his virtues and ability. ; 

The Superintendent’s duties in reference to 
the course of study have been analyzed, synthe- 
sized, systematized, and emphasized so exten- 
sively and intensively that it remains only to 
repeat that the Superintendent can most profit- 
ably spend upon it all the time that is necessary 
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for its mastery in every detail. Outlines of 
courses of study are fixed by state statute and 
school board enactment. To the Superintend- 
dent, however, are left all the details of order, 
plan and, for the most part, method. These he 
must give careful and constant consider- 
ation. In his constant observation of the 
working machine the Superintendent should 
make memoranda, and at least once a year the 
course of study ought to undergo a careful re- 
vision in this respect, in order that the best that 
is known may be brought into use. I have ref- 
erence to details, not to sweeping changes. 
The Superintendent should spend the necessary 
time in making himself acquainted with text 
books new and old, and cultivate that bal- 
ance of judgement’ and equanimity of tem- 
perament which will enable him to extract 
the percentage of truth from the glowing tales 
of book agents, and remain in perfectly sweet 
temper while valuable hours of the agent’s time 
are speeding by. He ought also to take the 
time to write his valuable opinions of new 
books, which opinions may be printed along 
side those of other famous critics. And maybe, 
if he doesn’t write them he may not get any 
more sample copies. He ought to be careful, 
however, not to write very many recommenda- 
tions of books to be circulated in his own town. 
A Superintendent doesn’t usually do that more 
than once, especially for an appreciative agent. 
The experience is valuable and sufficient. In 
case of any changes of school books he ought 
to know what chanyes should be made, and the 
school board ought to pay high respect to his 
judgment,— unless they think it isn’t worth 
such respect, or for other reasons wish to do 
otherwise. 

The Superintendent should devote whatever 
time is necessary to making himself perfectly 
familiar with the school organization, and 
should keep as closely as possible in touch with 
every school and each individual pupil. To 
what extent this can be done will depend upon 
the size of his district. With a corps of 50 
teachers and 2,000 pupils it is possible for the 
Superintendent to have a more or less definite 
knowledge of every pupil. It is well to carry a 
pocket memorandum of all pupils. The per- 
sonal touch is the Archimedes lever of society. 
The great man is the man who has it developed 
to a high degree. It would seem that we ought 
to have in our curriculum a branch of study de- 
voted to the manner of getting on in life, and 
the first division of the subject should be to 
train children to observe and remember names 
and faces. ‘ 

The school itself is the Superintendent’s 
alpha and omega, his pillar of cloud by day and 
his pillar of fire by night, his landscape in wak- 
ing hours, his vision in slumber. Here he 
should spend the greater part of his time. In 
the smaller districts I should say that the 
Superintendent should be in the school room 
at least two-thirds of the time that the schools 
are in session. From the facts here observed 
he should mount to his generalizations, and 
from his generalizations he should return hither 
to observe how they operate among facts. The 
Superintendent must have high inspiring ideals, 
must be able to originate and apply organiza- 
tion, system; these elements are essential. He 


must be able to create an effective working ma- 
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chine, must keep his eyes fixed upon the teleo- 
logical stars of the high heavens of purpose, 
but above all, he must be a careful and con- 
stant observer of facts, and see how the plan 
works out, and whether or not his ideals strike 
ground. The school room is the laboratory of 
Superintendents. Just as surely create a Rem- 
sen or an Edison without the laboratory as the 
Superintendent without his daily experiment in 
the school room in the actual presence of the 
process with which he is dealing. His visits 
should not be confined to his own schools. 
The average Superintendent can not spend one 
or two weeks of each year more profitably than 
in visiting schools where the frost of his own 
presence has not been felt, and where some 
one else has exerted his energies in damaging 
affairs in general. 

I believe that the Superintendent profitably 
spends the time in teaching regularly one class 
(z. é., as regularly as his other duties permit). 
It keeps him in touch with the real work of 
teaching, and affords him the opportunity of 
testing his own theories before forcing them 
upon others. It is well also for him to take 
personal charge of a class in experimenting 
with some new method, in order to confront di- 
rectly the difficulties that may arise. These 
things may not be possible in the larger dis- 
tricts. And where teachers’ training classes are 
organized in connection with the High School, 
they rightly may claim all the time that the 
Superintendent has at his disposal for such pur- 
poses. 

In the smaller districts, at least, the Superin- 
tendent profitably devotes some hour of the day 
to the consideration of discipline cases, and the 
hearing of complaints from patrons of the 
schools. It is best to have a regular hour for 
attending to these matters, as they are thereby 
prevented from distracting the whole day. 

_The Superintendent should spend whatever 
time is necessary for a thorough understanding 
between himself and his principals. This may 
be accomplished by personal interviews and by 
principals’ meetings held as often as conditions 
may demand. 

The Superintendent must devote a considera- 
ble portion of his time to the examination, 
gradation and promotion of pupils. It is 
scarcely within the limits of the boldest optim- 
ism that we will ever reach a settlement as to 
how these things ought to be done. They will 
furnish nice subjects for discussion and bright 
little essays at Superintendents’ conventions for 
the next ten or twelve centuries, more or less, 
probably more, and give the present babies 
something to talk about when we have launched 
our little boats on the Styx. I do not propose 
to add a new chapter, or rather paragraph, to 
this discussion, nor to rehash an old one. 
Suffice it to say that if this work is intelligently 
done, it will require much time on the part of 
the Superintendent. The work ought to be 
economically and intelligently handled. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke of 
the Superintendent’s relation, to the business 
management of the schools. I had written this 
paper without knowledge of what he would 
have to say. The amount of clerical work that 


is required of the Superintendents in the smaller 
districts, in which, as a rule, at least, no cler- 
ical assistance is provided, and in which the 
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Superintendent’s salary does not justify its em- 
ployment, is certainly burdensome. The cler- 
ical work that is essential in keeping the 
necessary records of school data, books, sup- 
plies, furniture, repairs, etc., etc., which must 
be reported upon to the various committees of 
the school board, and for which committees 
the Superintendent often acts both as recording 
and corresponding secretary, may occupy too 
large a share of the Superintendent’s time. A 
system by which the Superintendent can be 
given assistance here is devoutly to be wished 
for. In the larger districts these matters may 
present no difficulties, but in the smaller dis- 
tricts where the Superintendent is his own 
clerk, stenographer, typewriter and office boy 
in general, it handicaps other more important 
duties. The Superintendent is also likely to be 
unduly distracted with a thousand details in 
furniture, supplies, books and repairs. This 
can be avoided to some extent by reducing the 
work to a system. , 

The Superintendent owes an ample portion 
of his time to the school board, in attending 
meetings faithfully, and keeping the school 
board in sympathy with the schools from the 
teacher’s standpoint, by means of reports and 
personal interviews. The school board is usu- 
ally a fair thermometer and barometer of pub- 
lic sentiment, at least if it is a board of decent 
proportions. Diminutive school boards are not 
in consonance with republican institutions. 
The Superintendent has need of being kept in- 
formed from the weather bureau as badly as the 
farmer or sailor. Superintendents don’t know 
everything, and they have need to keep their 
eyes and ears open in order to find out what 
other people know. A Superintendent ought 
not to neglect the social phase of his relations 
to the School Board. I do not mean log-roll- 
ing or anything of that kind, but frequent 
friendly, personal contact without favoritism, 
and with good horse sense, goes a long way to- 
ward smoothing down differences and removing 
prejudices. It also enables the Superintendent 
to discount in advance innovations of all sorts, 
and to keep himself in better trim to meet 
emergencies as they arise. This may sound a 
little like opportunism, but I am not deserting 
principle. . Theoretically, of course, school 
boards ought to do so and so, and ought to 
treat Superintendents so and so. Superintend- 
ents ought to have such and such rights and 
privileges. All such niceties of arrangement 
are valuable as ideals, no doubt, but in practice 
they do not work out that way. The personal 
equation is the larger factor. And while the 
soul on wings looks to the general and abstract 
for principle and creed, in actual life things are 
usually settled in the particular and concrete 
with very liberal allowances for the personal 
values and limitations; and details more often 
govern than principle. 

The relation of the Superintendent to the ed- 
ucational sentiment of the community has been 
masterfully treated before this Convention by 
Supt. Mackey, of Reading. Endeavors in this 
direction may profitably consume a portion of 
the Superintendent’s time if he is a man with 
the power to accomplish these things. Perhaps 
at no other point is the Superintendent’s 
personality more fatalistic in determining his 
range of achievment. It requires peculiar abil- 
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ity to reach and influence the educational pub- 
lic, and to keep up any consecutive educational 
movement, Sporadic effects are quite possible, 
but vital continuance with permanent results is 
difficult. If the Superintendent can do these 
things he had best try them; if he has the lim- 
itations of the writer, he had best leave them 
alone. It gives me great pleasure as Supt. 
Mackey’s successor in the field of his earlier 
labors to testify to his marked success in solic- 
iting public sentiment in behalf of educational 
progress. I am sorry to confess that the good 
work he initiated has not since been advanced 
nor indeed even conserved. 

There are also many duties toward himself to 
which the Superintendent may profitably de- 
vote much time and consideration, not only for 
his own growth, but that he may thereby be 
better fitted to do justice to the labor which he 
is called upon to perform. He should not 
neglect his duties as a citizen and as a right- 
spirited man in the affairs of the community. I 
believe that he should make himself an active 
church member, not with undue denomina- 
tional zeal, but with that breadth of fellowship 
which will place him in harmony with the re- 
ligious thought of his fellow citizens. 

The Superintendent should be a married man 
and devote the necessary time to the study of 
the child at the fireside. For it is here, and 
only here, that he comes to know the real 
child. The school room child is always more 
or less conventional, more or less stilted. The 
child in the home is the genuine article. It is 
only the constant patter of little feet, the ever- 
flowing prattle of the little tongue that can 
beat away upon the heart of man until it is 
softened into tender sympathy for the child. 
And it is only he who day by day has watched 
the kaleidoscopic changes of the evolving mind 
who can know how the child thinks. We can 
recollect our own childish thought processes to 
some extent, but only after they have been re- 
called by the mental activities of the child. No 
single man can have proper sympathy for the 
lady teacher in the school room. The Superin- 
tendent owes it to himself to keep alive intel- 
lectually. He should always be busy on some 
good pedagogical literature, with some book on 
hand for leisure moments. He must be read in 
the events of the day, and make a desperate 
effort to keep up with the best thought of his 
times, and endeavor to supply himself with the 
means of personal culture. Above all things, 
he should have some dear hobby, in which he 
finds the joy of intense interest and of original 
acquisition, in the pursuit of which he violates 
all method and system, and becomes for the 
time being a true follower of Herbart. His 
hobby may be photography, botany, child- 
study, a new text-book, archaeology, or indeed 
any of a thousand other interesting things. He 
ought also to ride some special branch of the 
course of study as a hobby each yeat, giving it 
particular attention and prominence. Neither 
as individuals nor in aggregations can we re- 
form in many directions at the same time. If 
we attempt it, the changes wont stick. Old 
habit is not so easily downed. Farmers plow up 
one or two meadows each year, and seed down 
as many, and thus keep the grass fields in con- 
dition. One branch of the course of study is 
sufficient to plow each year if we expect to get 
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a good ‘‘catch.’’ And last, but not least, the 
Superintendent may devote profitably a portion 
of his slowly diminishing spare time to attend- 
ing conventions of his fellow workers, listening 
to their wise words. Moreover, some other 
valuable time may be devoted to wearing out 
the cushion in his office chair, if he be fortu- 
nate enough to have one, z.¢., cushion, in trying 
to write learned compositions on subjects of 
which he knows nothing, and then edifying 
his fellow sufferers by reading to them the bril- 
liant product of his toil. 


Supt. Harman: About the relations of 
superintendents, I do not wish to take 
issue with the statements that have been 
made. Men are strong on different lines; 
some especially in the strictly professional 
branch of the work; others in the matters 
of building, heat, ventilation, etc. While 
some directors may know more than the 
average superintendent about such 
matters, I believe nine superintendents in 
ten know more than all these directors 
put together. It is part of our duty to 
be familiar with the best in school-house 
construction; I feel keenly the lack in my 
own early administration in this par- 
ticular; come and see me, and I’ll show 
you the houses we built then and since. 
The superintendent has a duty on the 
floor of his board; things come up requir- 
ing your explanation, and you should be 
heard, if you want to be of the highest 
value to the board and the educational 
progress of the town. I have not missed 
a meeting in nineteen years when possible 
to be there. One should report in writ- 
ing once a month, as briefly as possible. 

Supt. Andrews: If the superintendent 
attends to his professional duties he will 
have all he can do—more, in my case— 
apart from the business end. Of course 
one must be at Board meeting and make 
suggestions when required—I am always 
there, have privilege of the floor, and use 
it, and that is all the time I can afford to 
give toward the business management. 
In Chicago they have a special business 
manager, and pay him $10,000, and that 
is good. It is a broad question, how 
shall a superintendent best spend his 
time ?—especially when you have 1000 
schools, and theoretically visit each one 
every year, study and report: upon it. 
The mere matter of correspondence takes 
considerable time; you have your clerk 
of course, but must dictate. To visit 
and observe methods, encourage teachers 
and pupils in the upper grades, advise 
with teachers privately, all takes time. 
You need the counsel of the Principals in 
dealing with the teachers; we meet their 
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Association once a month. Sometimes 
we think we know all about the business 
matters, and find out later the directors 
know more than we do. So a one-year 
superintendent may know more than one 
of 30. Am I wrong on this? Many of 
you are in a position to correct me. Our 
board furnishes us books enough for all 
pupils and teachers for evening reading, 
and they are encouraged to use the Car- 
negie library whenever they can. We got 
in some good work by advising with the 
Principals’ Association on a course of 
study. One was prepared, the Central 
Board respected their opinion, and it was 
adopted. Our school authorities are not 
mere politicians, they are there for the 
benefit of the schools. One gets much 
done by being in close touch with the di- 
rectors, and having their hearty support. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of names pro- 
posed of officers for next year: 

For President—Jobn Morrow, Allegheny. 

For Vice-President—S. B. Shearer, Carlisle. 

For Secretary—W. F. Harpel, Shamokin. 

For Treasurer—J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

For Executive Committee—J. M. Berkey, 
Johnstown; Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg; D. S. 
Keith, Altoona. 


DEATH OF SUPT. KEEFER. 


Supt. Berkey: I wish at this time to 
call the attention of the Association to 
the death of one of our members, the late 
Supt. J. S. Keefer, of Braddock. He was 
my classmate at school, and the friend- 
ship continued till the end. He was a 
quiet, unassuming man, and an earnest, 
conscientious, faithful man. I offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That this department deeply de- 
plore the loss of one of our most faithful and 
respected members in the death of Supt. J. S. 
Keefer, which occurred shortly after our last 
annual convention in Philadelphia. Supt. 
Keefer had charge of the schools of Braddock 
for nearly twenty years, and by his earnest de- 
votion as a superintendent, and in his splendid 
leadership in school work, he was enabled to 
keep in the front rank of educators and to win 
for himself the esteem and good will of all who 
knew him. In his life, though so suddenly 
terminated in the mid-day of efficiency, there 
is for us an inspiration to worthy devotion to 
professional duty, and in his death we have just 
reason to mourn a faithful and beloved associate. 


Supt. Andrews: I wish to second and 
endorse every word of the resolution. 
Mr. Keefer was my neighbor, and I knew 
no one more faithful to duty, or more re- 
spected by those who knew him. 
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Supt. Harman: Permit me to add my 
testimony to the character of our late 
member. ‘Two years ago I came to know 
him intimately, and learned to regard him 
with the highest esteem. 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote, after which the 
Association adjourned to 8 p. m. . 


a 
> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








HE evening session opened with a 
paper by Supt. J. M. Berkey, who 
said that the committee had assumed a 
position for him, and so limited the dis- 
cussion. He had prepared a short paper 
within these limits, which he now read on 


HOME STUDY. 


From four to six hours only of the 
twenty-four in each school day; for twenty 
to thirty hours out of the whole week ; at 
best, only twelve per cent. of the full year, 
the school is under the immediate control 
of the teacher. And yet in this fragment 
of time are centered the vital forces that 
shall train the young life of the community 
for intelligent and worthy citizenship. For 
it is claimed, and in no wise contradicted, 
that outside of the well-regulated home 
itselt-the school is the most potent factor 
in the building of mind and the shaping of 
character. Yet it seems not only an undue 
responsibility but an impossible task im- 
posed upon the teacher to meet this demand, 
unless the teaching, the anthority, and the 
influence of the school-room shall so far 
reach into the home and so far claim its 
interest, its codperation and its sympathy, 
as to make it a faithful ally of the school- 
room lessons in discipline. knowledge and 
culture, The free public school cannot 
exist independent of the home; neither 
can it prosper apart from its constant and 
cordial codperation. 

If, then, the school at home is so inti- 
mately associated with the school in session, 
what are the mutual prerogatives of parent 
and teacher, and what the rightful claim of 
the school upon the child’s home hours? 

There are those, and they are not a few, 
among both teachers and parents, who 
would neither require or permit —- home 
study of school lessons. Occasionally these 
friends of the home and conservators of 
healthy, happy childhood speak or write in 
earnest and forceful argument, and they 
seldom fail of applauding auditors or sym- 
pathetic readers. They think they are 
right, and maybe they are. But ifso, then 
our present system of school management 
is radically wrong ; for I have never heard of, 
and I am sure have never seen, any school 
with a complete curriculum and worthy the 
name of school which did not only permit, 
but also require some home work upon 
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school lessons. An intelligent discussion 
of this question of home study, therefore, 
calls for a fair and full consideration of the 
fundamental relations which underlie the 
whole plan and purpose of our system of 
education. Let us assume without extended 
argument, a common standing ground upon 
generally accepted principles. 

The school in its true function. with the 
home under right conditions, has in view the 
highest and best development of childhood. 

The mission of the public school is no 
longer the simple problem of the three R’s, 
Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic; nor yet 
the problem of the three M’s, Mind, Matter, 
Method. It is rather the problem of the 
three B’s, the Boy, the Birch and the Book. 
The boy, in company with his sister, re- 
garded not as a machine for memorizing 
words, doing sums or learning tasks; but 
as acomplete living organism, with phys- 
ical powers, mental possibilities and moral 
tendencies towards complete and perfect 
manhood. The birch, not as an instrument 
of torture which in these latter days must 
needs have an apology for its use; but all 
the forces, the stimuli that secure interest, 
effort, enthusiasm, earnestness and excel- 
lence in the boy—the incentives to physical 
and mental and moral evolution. The 
book, not merely the text-book of multiplied 
forms and doubtful value, but all the store- 
house of knowledge at the teacher’s com- 
mand, and for the Pompe actual need. 

The ideal home for children is not a place 
for endless drudgery or constant child ser- 
vice, nor yet a place for idle play or aimless 
pastime ; but a school in domestic virtues, 
a broad intelligence and mutual loving 
helpfulness. The school and the home are 
therefore coérdinate factors in the training 
of children, and cannot in their true relation 
be antagonistic to each other. Each finds 
its complement in the other and both are 
benefited by mutual interest in a common 
end—the complete education of the child. 

Children may be burdened with school 


work at home by the inconsiderate demand | 


of thoughtless teachers,or they may be weak 
and nervous from over-indulgence in the 
intensity of social life. They may suffer from 
too close application to intellectual tasks, or 
they may suffer from ceaseless drudgery in 
the home. They may be held in the unsym- 
pathetic grasp of a teacher or parent, or be 
allowed to drift into habits of idleness and 
general worthlessness. They may be taught 
to regard school as a time for play and the 
home as an easy place for reading novels 
and talking nonsense. The school may be 
as cheerless as a cemetery, or the home as 
cold as a Greenland snowhouse. The pupil 
may seek to play truant from school to 
enjoy the street life, or break away from the 


home to live in the glitter and dissipation 
of the poolroom or the theatre. 

But all these are but the abuse of rightful 
prerogatives in both the home and the 
school, and because children suffer from one 
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or the other of these abuses—sometimes 
from both—it is neither reasonable nor just 
to blame the school for the results or lack 
of results, when at best it can control only 
one side of the conditions necessary to 
secure the desired end. Brain work under 
proper conditions is just as wholesome as 
physical exercise. Both develop the boy or 
girl. But brain work cannot be well done 
when the body is weak and nervous from 
poor food, lack of sleep, or prolonged ner- 
vous excitement. Neither will the with- 
holding of mental food and exercise make a 
strong body unless the proper physical con- 
ditions are first provided. It is the proper 
balancing of the mental and physical forces 
that develop the child, and the failure to 
give each its rightful time and measure has 
caused all the friction, and called forth loud 
though one-sided protests from such writers 
as Bewerd Bok and Mrs. Lew Wallace. It 
may be that some pupils have been sinned 
against by the demands of the school-room; 
but it is equally true that by far the greater 
proportion of the ills charged to over-study 
are due to causes entirely beyond the teach- 
er’s control. 

But let us come to the questions sub- 
mitted by the Committee: ‘‘ At what age 
should home study begin ?’’ ‘‘ What should 
be its character?’’ and ‘‘How much time 
should be devoted to it ?’’ 

No Home Study for Primary Grades. — 
During the first two or three years of public 
school life I would neither require nor en- 
courage any stated home study by the 
pupils. Apart from the fact that the school 
day of four or five hours is quite lon 
enough for the constrained and guarde 
activities of childhood, it is poe 
the sense and language period of child-life, 
during which the skilled teacher must needs 
have direct and personal supervision in the 
school-room, and then leave the child to 
wander at will in the great sense world out- 
side. The school reader, which is frequently 
the only text-book tised in the primary 
grades, may be taken home occasionally to 
enable the parents to note the progress 
made in reading, to give the child the stim- 
ulus of appreciated effort, and the teacher 
the encouragement of home interest and 
sympathy. The modern supplementary 
readers, now so varied, so well adapted and 
so helpful in the development of reading 
ability and literary taste, may likewise go 
into the home as a source of special interest 
to the fireside circle, so often wholly without 
proper reading matter for young children. 

The Form and Fact Period of School Life. 
—From the fourth to the sixth years inclu- 
sive, or the intermediate grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, some home study may be 
required. This is the form and fact period 
of school life, during which observation is 
keen, memory receptive and moulds for 
thought and fact permanently acquired. 
The pupils must now learn to use text- 
books properly, and in connection with 
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their use, store their minds with funda- 
mental facts and principles, and in exact 
and permanent form. It is not enough for 
children of nine, ten, eleven or twelve years 
of age simply to understand the class-room 
teaching after it has been fully developed 
and illustrated by the teacher, but much of 
the knowledge once gained must be made a 
permanent possession for frequent and 
ready use in continued and more advanced 
work. Under this head we may place 
spelling (the old-fashioned kind), number 
combinations, tables, grammatical forms, 
facts in geography and history, extracts 
from literature, and, if you please, certain 
definitions which are better taught in exact 
form and language, than to have pupils 
ramble among words for an original defini- 
tion which, as a rule, is either inaccurate or 
incomplete, because pupils at this age have 
not the thought-power to discriminate 
clearly in the exact use of words, even 
though they may understand their applica- 
cation in the sentence. Now these facts and 
forms must be learned ; they must be thor- 
oughly and exactly stored in memory, to be 
of genuine and permanent value as instru- 
ments of thought and expression in subse- 
‘quent study. The only known laws by 
which such knowledge is made a per- 
manent mental possession is by association, 
interest and use. It may sound antiquated 
to say that children must at times make a 
conscious and persistent effort to memorize 
certain things they need to know, and some 
of this memory work may very properly be 
referred to the home study hour. It is no 
more a task to assign a short poem, an 
arithmetical table, or a list of words for 
home study, than to require the same work 
in the school room, while the permanent 
hold gained upon the matter to be learned 
is very largely strengthened by the volun- 
tary home interest and efforts devoted to its 
mastery. 

I would, of course, not limit the home 
study of this grade of pupils to mere mem- 
ory work. In fact, this need be but an occa- 


sional exercise, while problems in Arithme- ‘ 


tic, supplementing the lesson of the day, a 
reproduced story in language, a map in 
geography, the reading of a selection or 
chapter from a book, frequently the written 
statements of information gained through a 
ramble in the woods, a visit to the store, a 
trip to market, the relating of some notable 
event, all of which carry the thought of the 
school into the home, maintain a continuity 
of interest in school-room studies, and help 
the pupil to remember the things taught. 
During this period only one or two sub- 
jects shoyld be assigned for home study at 
any one time, and probably a half hour to 
an hour of the pupil’s time required (as 
children work), to do well the part assigned. 
Few text-books need be carried to and from 
school. The spelling-book is a good home 


companion, the geography, the reader or 
the arithmetic may at times be taken; but, 
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as a rule, much of the home work for these 
pupils should be so definitely indicated that 
never more than two text-books should be 
taken home, while often a tablet or note- 
book will answer all purposes of home work. 

Learning How to Study.— The seventh, 
eighth and ninth school years, generally 
known as the Grammar grades, are the 
formative years in habits of thoughtful and 
critical study. So long as pupils are unable 
to work out a principle in science, mathe- 
matics or language, without the direct aid 
of the teacher, they are not prepared for 
legitimate high school work, no matter how 
many years they may have spent in the 
grades below. The fact that such a large 
ge we of the first-year —_ in many 
high schools drop out of the ranks before 
their first term is half complete, is due to 
the lack of power, or inclination, or both, to 
think and work out a lesson themselves, 
and without stimulus of the teacher’s pres- 
ence and the usual school-room conditions. 
They have never learned how to study, and 
they are soon lost in the mazes of new 
subjects and advanced thought. Shall we 
blame the grammar school for this condi- 
tion? or shall we modify the high school 
management to conform to the actual needs 
of such pupils, and teach them to think and 
work independently ? Shall we introduce 
department work in the grammar school, or 
grade work in the high school, to bridge 
over.this chasm, into which so many pupils 
fall in passing? The bridge, it seems to 
me must be projected from both sides, and 
in the joining make the passing from the 
grammar to the high school quite as easy 
and natural as any other grade advancement 
along the line. The most difficult work of 
the grammar grade teacher, therefore, is to 
train pupils in habits of study. Gener- 
ally our grammar schools are so organized 
that one teacher has charge of all of the 
grade work, and arranges a programme of 
exercises which permits one of the two 
classes or sections of pupils in the same 
room to study and recite alternately. 
Under these conditions some of the apt 
pupils can do enough work in the school- 
room to make satisfactory recitations, while 
their class-mates, who are less fortunate in 
native ability are obliged to spend some 
time in home-study, to keep in line with 
the teacher’s requirements. Apparently 
these — make satisfactory progress; 
but when they step over into the high 
school, where they not only lose the 
oy stimulus of the individual teacher, 

ut at the same time are expected and 
required to think out and work out lessons 
in new subjects for and by themselves, they 
simply can’t do it, because they had never 
learned how. They are not yet students, 
but merely pupils, and so they fail, and 
quit the high school, to fail in all probabil- 
ity in any other place where independent 
thought and personal responsibility are 
required of them. The remedy for this con- 
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dition, it seems to me, is already apparent, 
and is largely in the hands of those who are 
responsible for the professional manage- 
ment of the schools. The grammar school 
must anticipate high-school conditions and 
requirements and prepare the pupils to 
meet them. Some department work and 
some independent home study are the two 
essential stepping stones to high school 
entrance. Sixty pupils under two teachers 
or ninety pupils with three teachers, afford 
better conditions than two or three separate 
schools of thirty pupils each. But in either 
case,the programme may be so arranged that 
some of the work must be done by private 
study outside of school hours. It may be 
the regular work in history or geography. 
It may be problems in arithmetic or algebra. 
It may be referred work in reading or com- 
position. It must be something definite 
and yet worthy of the pupil’s individual 
thought and study. Two, or possibly 
three, such subjects should be the limit of 
assigned home work which, as an essential 
part of the pupil’s duties should be as care- 
fully assigned and as scrupulously exacted 
as any of the work during the school hours. 
Exceptions must, of course, be made for the 
physically weak or the nervously tired. 
From an hour to an hour and a half 
should be ample time for any home work 
assigned to the grammar grade pupils. If 
we say that the school day is already long 
enough for the mental and nervous forces of 
growing boys and girls, then I should 
rather shorten the school-room hours that 
the pupil may have the benefit of a private 
study-hour, during which he must gather 
his own individual fuel, build his own 
intellectual fires, and read his own title 
clear to another’s thought set down in a 
book for his study and mastery. The first 
and best result of home study for grammar 
trade —_— is the power it tends to 
evelop for independent and persistent 
thought in the study and mastery of intel- 
lectual problems, as well as ability in self- 
expression and voluntary activity without, 
immediate presence of external stimulus. 
Only Students for the High School.—in 
many high schools, one continuous session 
is devoted to successive recitations, in which 
case nearly all the preparation for class 
work is necessarily made outside of the 
class-room. Personally, I prefer the two 
sessions, with an extended recess between 
morning and afternoon work. This plan 
ives more time for physical recreation, 
etter conditions for the recitations, most 
of the — some study periods at school, 
and all of them better opportunities to 
consult teachers and books of reference 
during the school day. But under most 
favorableconditions much of the preparation 
for class-work must be done at home, if 
the student is to make any satisfactory pro- 
gress. 
With the proper training for independent 
study in the grades, the student will rather 
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easily meet these conditions in high school 
requirements. The school day is now at 
most only four and one-half hours in length, 
and therefore more time may be given to. 
home study than in the grammar grades. 
At least two lessons may be regularly 
assigned for home preparation, each requir- 
ing an hour or less of the student’s time in 
actual study. In the latter years of the 
high school course three subjects may be 
studied at home. This assumes, of course, 
that four regular branches make up the full 
daily program of each student, and that 
some study periods are provided during the 
day at school. Asarule, too, it is best for 
these students to determine for themselves. 
what work they can do best at home, the 
only requirement being that the work shall 
be done and well done when the class is 
called. But under the departmental system 
of our high school, there is a constant 
tendency for one teacher to claim too large 
a share of the student’s time and energy in 
the preparation for that department, and 
at times he is burdened with overwork and’ 
becomes nervous enough for one of Mr. 
Bok’s ‘‘Victims of Overstudy.’’ It is to this. 
feature of high school management that 
the principal can render most effective ser- 
vice and maintain proper equilibrium in 
department work without friction among 
teachers or the crowding of students with 
too much home study. 

While I grant that the trend of. high 
school work is more and more in the direc- 
tion of learning to do by doing in the 
class-room, especially in all the lines of 
science and manual training, yet I per- 
sistently hold to the theory as a fundamen- 
tal principle that it is in the personal and 
voluntary application of the high school: 
student in getting out an assigned lesson, 
that brings him the greatest benefit the 
high school has in store for him ; and to do- 
this he had better be alone. 

The Teacher the Guiding Spirit. —The 
teacher can do much’ to inspire and encour- 
age the home study of lessons. Interest in 
the subject that comes from clear, masterful 
and earnest class teaching ; the stimulus. 
that comes from skillful class management 
—that places the responsibility upon each 
member of the class to know the whole 
lesson for the day. Thus will the teacher 
furnish the motive for home study. It can 
seldom be forced by any show of authority 
or threat of punishment. Pupils will study 
at home because they want to. The desire 
to know, the desire to excel, the desire to- 
please the teacher, the desire to make school 
life worth the living—all these are the 
strings which the teacher must touch. 

The teacher may do much to stimulate 
home study by suggesting the proper con- 
ditions for quiet work at home. Each 
child should be encouraged to have a place 
and atime for home work, a quiet room, a. 
good light, a convenient desk or table, the- 
use of reference books, writing materials, 
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etc.; suggestions which, if given in helpful 
spirit, will greatly encourage pupils. 

The Spirit of Self-Help an Essential Virtue. 
—Henry Ward Beecher once declared that 
‘‘in every community nineteen men depend 
upon the twentieth for direction and sup- 
port.’’ Possibly, if he were living in this 
age of gigantic trusts and all-absorbing 
corporations, he would say nineteen hundred 
depend upon the one man for leave to pitch 
their tents, build their homes and fill certain 
niches or corners in some great factory. 
Be the proportion or the conditions what 
they may, much of the thought is true. If 
we would maintain the dignity of American 
citizenship, perpetuate the now recognized 
world-prestige of American skill, the intelli- 
gence and moral stimulus of the American 
home, then the school and the home must 
unite in the training of boys and girls who 
shall have the power, as well as the inclina- 
tion to think, and say, and do for them- 
selves,to meet the conditions which confront 
them, and to compel circumstances to min- 
ister to their comfort and their progress. 
No matter what trusts or corporations may 
say or do, the intelligent citizen must be 
independent in manhood or womanhood. 

I plead for regulated home study, there- 
fore, as a principle ; not because we can’t 
get along at school without it. If you deny 
us any time for it, we will simply adapt our 
school programme to meet the existing con- 
ditions. If you think boys and girls need 
the education of the street, the pool-room, 
the social club, the theatre, or the sensa- 
tional novel, more than the noble ambition 
to lay broad and deep foundations of true 
culture, then as teachers we’ll do the best 
we can for the children; but we are not 
willing to assume the responsibility for 
over- wrought nerves, weak eyes, and general 

hysical decline; for these things come not 
rom honest study when combined with 
plain food, plenty of sleep, and healthful 
recreation. It is true there are many potent 
forces that educate outside of the school- 
room, and these are appreciated by the 
thoughtful teacher. But when the school 
gathers and the home dissipates, when the 
teacher trains and the parent trifles, when 
the pupil at school is taught to work, 
and at home to kill time, there can be but 
a poor product—intellectually, physically, 
morally; and the school is blamed for it all. 

Let there be a unity of purpose, a spirit 
of faithful guidance in teacher and parent, 
the genius of work with play, at school 
and at home, and the ambition to become 
the intellectual master of school problems 
and duties, then will the school be what it 
ought to be, the strongest possible ally of 
the home in the building of young life for 
the purposes of independent, healthful and 
happy living. 

Supt. Morrow: The ground has been 
pretty well covered. My opinions are 
known to the members and I need not 
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say much now. Every sensible person 
ought to favor home study, and ninety 
per cent. do favor it. My city is no 
better nor worse than others, and that 
percentage is true with us; we believe 
it better to be studying at home than 
running the streets and loafing on 
corners. Home study is a civilizer. 
Many families without good books or 
journals, with habits not the best, get 
some benefit from the books brought 
home for study for the children. At best 
the public school does not ask many 
young people to engage in home study; 
seventy per cent. of all the pupils in the 
country do no home study, and sixty per 
cent. in the city is a conservative state- 
ment. Of the remaining forty per cent. 
from the grammar grade up, nearly all 
ought to do some work at home. About 
five per cent. of the parents of these forty 
per cent. of children say they don’t want 


‘any home study. Some think they have 


reasons, most of them offer none at all. 
Of course there are some children not fit 
for night work, or any work, by reason of 
nervousness, defective eyesight, or other 
troubles; in such cases we respect the 
parents’ wishes and they are not 
oppressed. There are two classes of 
people who are very noisy about this 
matter—those who have no children and 
those with so little sense that they 
oughtn’t to have any. (Laughter.) This 
latter class are always ready to talk and 
to set up for philanthropists. Some of 
them are editors. My friends see that I 
get all the newspaper scraps about ‘‘ over- 
tasking children.’’ Then we hear from 
Mrs. Lew Wallace, and the author of 
Quo Vadis is quoted in a protest against 
the overworking of school children. We 
are told, ‘‘ The child has as many hours 
hard work as the grown man at his 
office;’’ everybody knows this is not true 
of any man who really works. Then we 
hear of lessons requiring four hours home 
preparation by a capable child and six 
hours by one less capable; and there are 
people who swallow all this without 
thinking. Had not some of this philan- 
thropy better be exercised on the child 
labor in factories? All this stuff from 


Wallace and McVickar and the author of 
Quo Vadis, and Edward Bok, is spread 
over the country broadcast and unthink- 
ing people believe and are distressed. 
Principal S. A. Baer, Harrisburg High 
School: I give my unqualified endorsement 
to the paper, and to Mr. Morrow’s com- 
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ment. This whole movement resolves 
itself into a crusade against all serious 
work, What some people want seems to 
be that education come to their children 
by some easy, pleasant road, without 
much effort. Home-study is a necessity 
in the upper grades. In our high school 
we have five hours session, four daily 
recitations requiring preparation, taking 
nearly three hours daily to recite; then 
we have three studies requiring little 
preparation, drawing, music and vocal 
drill, and the most we can have left for 
preparation of lessons in school is an hour 
and a half. This means at least two 
hours, and in the upper classes more 
likely three hours work at home. It is 
simply impossible to avoid this if you are 
to get your work done. Again, and per- 
haps equally important, is the value of 
home work in establishing co-operation 
between the school, the teacher and the 
parent. Here you cannot limit home 
work to the upper grades; my little girl 
and boys in the advanced primary 
brought home some work on their slates 
and it did them and us good. Of course 
there is some work that should zo? be 
done at home, as number work in the 
lower grades, perhaps not in the grammar 
grade—sometimes it is not honestly done 
or in the way to do the pupil the most 
good. Home work develops in the pupil 
the habit and ability to work independ- 
ently, which is only acquired by working 
alone. The teacher who assigns work 
and shows the pupil how to do it, and 
sets him on his own feet is developing 
strength and ensuring future success. 

Supt. Miller: I am inclined to endorse 
Supt. Morrow and believe in carrying 
things to their logical conclusion. But 
here is a girl in the eighth grade going 
to high school next year, and when you 
ask her mother why she is not teaching 
her to sew and cook and keep house, the 
mother says, ‘‘ Well, her home study takes 
an hour and a half, her music as much 
more, making three hours: when am I 
todoit?’’ Ifthe school and school work 
takes up all the girl’s time, when shall 
she learn these other things? Perhaps 
the manual training feature of the school 
work will show us the way out. While 
we require some home work of our pupils, 
it is largely voluntary in the high school 
grade. 

Co. Supt. Taylor, Lackawanna: I have 
two sons in high school, one in his second 
and one in his fourth year, and I feel that 
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some parents have cause for serious com- 
plaint. Where most of the school time 
is spent in recitation there can be little 
teaching; the bright pupils get through, 
the others have a hard struggle or drop 
into despair. If parents can teach them 
at home, or employ somebody to do so, 
they may get throngh; otherwise they 
fall by the wayside and their lives are 
spoiled. But this is not what we pay our 
high school teachers to do, namely, to 
teach our children; it is right the pupil 
should do his work for himself, but he 
should have encouragement and over- 
sight. Where pupils rise early, get a 
light breakfast, walk two or three miles 
to school, recite four or four and a half 
hours, and return to a heavy meal, they 
are not fit for an evening’s study; they are 
young growing animals and the demand 
is unreasonable. 

Supt. Coughlin: None of us who have 
children and are familiar with both the 
home and the school can escape the con- 
viction that the demand for a change in 
this matter has some respectable basis. 
The newspaper attacks may have been 
made without adequate knowledge of the 
facts, and the conditions they allege may 
not generally exist. And yet there may 
be something behind it. I think home 
study should be largely voluntary, and 
supplementary to the day’s school work. 
It is character of work we want, not 
quantity; the pupil need not solve fifty 
long questions to understand one. We 
want all that is possible done in school, 
under our eye and control, where we can 
catch the careless class, and help the 
slow. I have been surprised at the lack 
of general information in young people, 
till I remembered the limitations of their 
cast-iron curriculum. It does not edu- 
cate my family to have my boy spend his 
evening grinding out Latin by himself— 
it may help the boy, but it don’t help us. 
If the children want me to read an inter- 
esting book with them, they can’t do it 
until Saturday, and then I can’t; their 
time is too much taken up. I was sur- 
prised one day to hear a young girl ask, 
‘*Why, is the queen dead?’’ The girl 
was not to blame; her time was so 
monopolized she could not look at a 
paper. Can it be necessary to crowd 
them like this. I do not believe that 
education is forging a chain link by link, 
and one link ruins the whole chain. We 
know children who are out of school 
from sickness and otherwise, and miss 
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some chapters, but come up all right at 
the end of the term. We need not all 
grind out the whole thing to get there. 
Cooking, sewing, baking and the like 
are legitimate home study.. We have 
not yet got where all that is necessary is 
to ‘‘open the cans.’’ I have tried to an- 
swer what I thought were too radical 
views, and show that there is something 
to be said on both sides. 

Supt. Babcock: I am very glad to have 
heard that voice from the home. We 
have not done our duty in teaching how 
to study. There is some force in the 
complaints that come in, and there was 
considerable point in the statement of the 
parent who thought it would be much 
easier for him if the child would study in 
school and recite at home, than the other 
way. I was interested when visiting 
German schools this summer in seeing 
the teacher of a famous school in Munich 
helping over its difficulties a class only 
two years from the university. Perhaps 
we have made mistakes in withhclding 
help at critical places ; where the pupil 
cannot go alone he must be carried along 
until he can; this is worth thinking about. 

Miss Julia Ryan, of one of the Harris- 
burg schools, sang two pieces. 


OVER-PRESSURE IN EDUCATION. 


The following paper was now read by 
Dr. A. B. Van Ormer, of Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg : 

In ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ the literary classic 
on overpressure, a character says, with more 
or less causticity: ‘‘ There is a great deal of 
nonsense and worse talked about children 
not being pressed too hard at first, and be- 
ing tempted on, and all the rest of it, sir. 
. . . It never was thought of in my day and 
it has no business to be thought of now. 
My opinion is, keep ’em at it.”’ 

There are many to-day who complacently 
accept these sentiments of Mrs. Pipchin. 
There are many who hurl at the thought of 
overpressure, the approbrious epithet of 
‘* fad,’’ a word with which to conjure up op- 
position and contempt toward any line of 
thought one wishes to antagonize; a word 
that within the last few months, to the de- 
lectation of a state gathering of teachers, 
was used to characterize and mark as fit for 
contempt any line of educational thought 
that does not make for the teaching of the 
three R’s. The applause of many of these 
listening teachers reminds us that there 
is an evolution downward as well as upward. 

Although it is not especially complimen- 
tary to us as a profession that we need to be 
so frequently cautioned against fads, we 
must grant that we as a class yield often, as 
do those of other professions, to the laws 
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that underlie the growth of fashions and of 
fads. Having missed the spirit and caught 
the letter of reform, we have had ‘‘ object 
lessons,’’ ‘‘co-ordination,’’ ‘‘apperception,’’ 
‘*the formal steps,’’ ‘‘ nature study,’’ etc. 
But the abuse of these lines of thought. 
argues nothing against their employment 
in a sound educational system, though con- 
servatism vociferously cry ‘'fad.’’ These 
lines of thought have indeed been fads to 
some—perhaps to too many of us; but to. 
others they have been vital truths. To cry 
‘‘ fad’’ to the thought of overpressure is to 
detract nothing from the injustice that is 
being suffered by many a patient child. 

There are many, however, who do not 
accept Mrs. Pipchin’s dictum, although it is. 
given with all the weight of a ‘‘ my experi- 
ence is.’’ There are many who do not fear 
the opprobrium of ‘‘fad,’’ and who insist 
that overpressure has a right to be thought 
of now. 

To one who accepts the concensus of the 
present thought about the interrelation of 
body and of mind, overpressure is a possi- 
bility. This hypothesis of interrelation, 
however troublesome it may be to metaphy- 
sicians, however antagonistic it is, as 
pointed out by Prof. Cattell, to one or the 
other of the two great generalizations of the 
nineteenth century, evolution through sur- 
vival of the fittest and conservation of en- 
ergy, this hypothesis cannot be easily 
escaped. If accepted, we must grant that the 
body must needs suffer from mental over- 
work, and that the mind must suffer from 
bodily overwork. The nervous energy of 
the system can be drained into one channel 
of expenditure to the depletion of another. 
This depleted channel, if one whose function 
it is to replenish energy, contributes to a 
further depletion. When the possibility of 
overpressure is put in the form ofa question, 
such as, can too much work be required? or, 
is there a limit beyond which we dare not go- 
in our effort to bring a child thro the course 
of study ? we are all ready to concede it. 

The agreement thus secured soon becomes 
discordant, as we turn to consider whether 
or not overpressure in education is an actu- 
ality. A writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly says: ‘‘One of the first evils of mod- 
ern life, in the estimation of many eminent 
physicians, is mental overwork. Affections. 
of the heart are now more numerous than 
ever before, asylums for men are being over- 
crowded, and nervous disorders of every 
kind are on the increase.’’ If overpressure 
is thus characteristic of our social life in 

eneral, we would naturally expect to find 
it in making itself felt in our treatment of 
the children. 

That overpressure has been actual is fre- 
nae asserted by literature. Balzac and 

oleridge, looking back upon the treatment 
they received, arraign the system to which 
they were subjected. Dr. John Watson 
graphically shows us how the university 
can develop mind at the expense of body— 
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of life. Dickens teaches us the same fact in 
his study of Paul Dombey. Bardeen sets 
forth the heartlessness of a teacher who has 
worshiped too long at the shrine of good (?) 
discipline. Miss Holly, in recent articles, 
holds up for ridicule many false home 
ideals. Between the lines and often in the 
very words of these writings we find fre- 
quent assertions of overpressure. 

Abroad there seems to be a widely preva- 
lent belief in the actuality of overpressure. 
In 1883 the Swedish government — 
an educational committee, part of whose 
duty was to inquire into the hygienic condi- 
tions of the schools, with special reference 
to general health, overpressure and near- 
sightedness. They examined eighteen 
thousand pupils, finding large percentages 
of sickness, of headache, of nearsightedness, 
of spinal trouble. They found that these 
troubles increased as the burden of work in- 
creased with successive years. Their con- 
clusion was that ‘‘a reorganization of the 
school system was necessary, as the over- 
pressure of studies, and the number of hours 
of work caused this liability to sickness.’ 
This investigation had reference to the 
higher grade schools. Three years before 
the time of this commission's work a Dan- 
ish commission investigated the condition 
of their lower grade schools, and found in 
these schools a state of affairs similar to that 
found later by the Swedish commission in 
its higher grade schools. Dr. H«rtel’s study 
’ of school children in Copenhagen is interest- 
ing. It considers the better class children, 
thus eliminating the factor of physical de- 
terioration because of poverty in the homes. 
It noted the percentage of children who 
were sickly on entering school as well as of 
those who were sickly sfter having been in 
school for several years. A comparison of 
the latter percentages with the former leaves 
no room for questioning that some cause is 
at work that makes for the ill health and the 
physical weakness of the pupils as they pass 
through the schools. He claims that ‘‘ner- 
vous exhaustion, impaired nutrition, pov- 
erty of blood, imperfect appetite and sleep, 
are distinctively school-bred. Some teach- 
ers, whose pupils were examined, thought 
their schools exceptionally healthy, and 
were indignant at a suggestion of the con- 
trary. But the examination showed that one- 
third of the pupils were really sickly. Dr. 
J.C. Browne, on examination; found that 
Dr.Hertel’s results were duplicated in Eng- 
land. Questions of fatigue and of over- 

ressure have received much attention at the 

ands of the Germans. At the conference 
of 1890, Emperor William, personally ad- 
dressing the conference, oo | such forceful 
expressions as the following: ‘‘It is abso- 
lutely neceseary that we reduce the number 
of hours;’’ ‘‘A cry of distress is heard from 
parents and families;’’ ‘Gentlemen, it will 
not do; we cannot bend the bow farther, 
cannot have it too tense.’? Among those 
who heard his address, it is said: ‘‘ There 
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was a general concensus of opinion in re- 
gard to. .. thediminution in the total num- 
ber of hours, or at all events, less home 
study.’’ One of the theses presented to 
this conference by Dr. Géring was, ‘‘ That- 
the association of the pupil with his family 
and with companions of the same age should 
not be too limited by home exercises.’’ 

Abroad overpressure is actual; is it so 
with us? 

The most noted affirmative answers to 
this question are the ones by Mrs. Wallace 
and Mr. Bok. We know how some are dis- 
posed to treat these articles. We have heard 
Mr. Bok, in view of his article in the Janu- 
ary,1goo, number of his periodical, character- 
ized as either a humorist or a fool. Wehave 
heard the articles given a passing, con- 
temptuous reference, with an emphasis that 
clearly said such articles are unworthy 
serious consideration. In a sense, the cap- 
tions of the articles are unfortunate. We 
fear that the — along with the pres- 
ence of rhetorically strengthened statements, 
and of certain glowings of conviction, have 
served to beget an antagonism to the 
thought of the articles, an antagonism that 
shows itself in a disposition to deny rather 
than to set about collecting data with whick 
to retute the statements of the articles. 
The fundamental contentions of the articles 
are valid and are, we believe, borne out by 
the facts as they are to be seen. On all 
sides, in varying degrees and with varying 
results, overpressure in education exists. 
It is actual, and is claiming its victims. He 
must be blind, with the blindness that can 
not see, or with the blinder blindness, ‘‘ that 
will not see,’’ who has not in his own home, 
or in others’ homes, in his own school, or 
in others’ schools, seen victims bearing 
about in body, or mind, or soul, the mark 
of overpressure. 

The overpressure with which we are con- 
cerned is broader than the mere item of 
hours of work, and is manifold in its opera- 
tions. 

In his ‘‘ Education as a Science,’’ Mr. 
Bain says: ‘‘ The art of education assumes: 
a certain average physical health and does 
not inquire into the means of keeping up or 
increasing that average.’’ This neglect of 
the physical factor in education is one of 
the channels through which overpressure 
does its work. It is true that in theory‘the 
physical factor has received considerable 
attention. Malebranche, Locke and Froebel 
each treat of the matter, even claiming food 
as a fit subject for the educator’s attention. 
Mr. Bain himself, in his ‘‘ Mind and Body,”’’ 
is constrained tosay: ‘‘ The mental tone 
depends no less upon the vigorous condition 
of the purifying organs—lungs, liver, intes- 
tines, kidneys, skin —than upon the pres- 
ence of nutritive material obtained from the 
food.’’ Such is the consistency we too often 
find. The fact is that mental tone condi- 
tioned by physical functions is granted in 
theory but ignored in practice. The im- 
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roper physical environment — defective 

ighting, heating, ventilating and seating, 
inadequate breathing and floor space—must 
ever tell strongly for ill health and a low 
tide of nervous energy. 

The bad poe mtr, a by the ‘‘quantity”’ 
idea of education, opens another channel 
through which overpressure operates unre- 
strainedly. When Thomas Gradgrind said, 
‘* Now, what we want is Facts—teach these 
boys and girls nothing but Facts,’’ he gave 
expression to the same thought as the one 
expressed by a principal entrusted with the 
culture of twelve hundred boys, when he 
said, ‘‘ What I want is results.’’ Yes, we 
all know that the thing most in demand to- 
day is the fact that can be given a trade- 
value when the time of examination comes. 
Facts must always be the stock in trade in 
educational work. But moreand more—yet, 


alas, how slowly !—are we learning to recog- - 


nize that the most essential processes in edu- 
cation are those whose results can never be 
characterized in percentages. Until facts are 
given their place rather as a means than as 
an end in education, thus serving all the 
legitimate purposes of making them an end 
at the same time that other matters are 
attended to, we will try in vain to remedy 
some existing practices. 

Overpressure operates in many schools 
through an improper presentation of the 
subject matter that must form the basis and 
the means of the educational processes of 
school. The text-book presentation and the 
appeal to verbal memory, as they are in 
many places to be found, to a large extent 
exclude the zest and thrill of achievement, 
and the pleasure that Sully says is the con- 
comitant of healthful mental exertion. Nor 
is it a plea for ‘‘ object lessons,’’ when it is 
said that our work is still too abstract. 
Because of this feature, together with the 
work’s improper appeal to the interests of 
the pupil, as well as its failure through im- 
proper presentation to generate an interest, 
the work of the school falls as a dead 
weight upon many achild. How different 
where the buoyancy of interest is a matter 
of prime concern ! 

By way of securing the buoyant atmos- 
phere of interest without doing violence 
to the quantity idea and to text-book- 
memory presentation — by way of securing 
interest without first satisfying the condi- 
tions of interest — we often resort to an ap- 
peal to motives that ought to have no 
recognized place in our system of education. 
Many of the feelings called forth are feelings 
that Christian ethics urges us to repress, are 
feelings that will develop sufficiently, if not 
abnormally, when left to themselves. This 
appeal to improper motives is the chief 
p< son of overpressure’s operation. To the 
burden of abstract, uninteresting work is 
added that of an anxiety that has no right 
to be present. Dr. J. P. Taylor, in an arti- 


cle on the ‘‘ Amount of Work the Growing 
Brain Should Undertake,’’ names the follow- 
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ing motives to which an oop is made by 
overpressure: Parental pride, class emula- 
tion, desire of promotion, dread of failure 
in examination, hope of reward, love of ap- 
plause, many forms of appeal to the zzzate 
Spirit of ambition. ‘That the last specifica- 
tion is not meant to include ambition in its 
better and legitimate educational sense is 
evident from the context. Extensive, in- 
deed, are the ramifications of emulation asa 
motive to intellectual (educational !) effort. 
We well recall our pleasure some few 
years ago on learning that there is in our 
country a university, one in fact, as well as 
in name, that has banished the whole emu- 
lative system of prizes and honors. That 
institution is anomalous. University, col- 
lege, high school, grammar school, primary 
sokeat and Sunday-school are vying with 
one another in their efforts to spur on the 
pupil. A system of buying effort holds 
Sway in many places. The price paid is 
various. Often it is nothing more than 
percentages. But it is a matter of buying 
and selling none the less. Whether or not 
every boy has his price we need not inquire. 
This system of buying has a double effici- 
ciency. A few days ago, as some school 
children were homeward bound at the noon 
intermission, a scrap of school-boy conver- 
sation was caught. One said, speaking of 
some subject of study, ‘‘ I have seven ‘zipps’ 
in that.’’ The reply of the other was, 
‘* Heavens !’’ The converation was quite 
sufficient comment on this phase of the 
buying process. Some sell, others do not. 
When no sale is made there is often nothing 
else to reward a boy for effort. The home 
often comes to the school’s rescue in leading 
the pupils to consummate a sale. Pity the 
child who finds in its parents no escape from 
this cruel process. 

At times overpressure operates through 
the lingering, though meritorious-of-death, 
fallacy, that educative work is unpleasant. 
Where this fallacy reigns there is likely to 
be little, if any, chance for a pupil to work 
along a line of interest, along the lines of 
least resistance, where he can stand and will 
enjoy hard work. 

What of the effects of overpressure when 
it passes from a possibility,into an actuality, 
operating in the ways specified ? 

Herbert Spencer says, ‘‘excessive study 
is a terrible mistake, from whatever point 
of view regarded.’’ This statement is 
quoted approvingly by Guyar. If this be 
true, then overpressure is a mistake whether 
physically, intellectually or morally con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Wm. L. Bryan, Vice-President of the 
University of Indiana—the one that has 
loosed itself from scholastic English emula- 
tion traditions—says, ‘‘ As a matter of dem- 
onstrated fact the school is seriously atack- 
ing the vitality of the race.’’ Dr. Hertel 
says, ‘‘ The school as conducted, with all 
the concomitants of school life, undoubtedly 
exercises pernicious influence on the health 
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of the child.’’ 
things are possible and tend to become actual 
as we fail toexercise an eternal vigilanceover 
those things connected with school that 
lead to physical degeneracy. The pictures 
of the school’s sacrifice of life, as drawn 
by Bardeen, Dickens and Watson are doubt- 
less applicable to a limited number of cases. 
But yet is not one life too much of a sacri- 
fice, if it can in any way be avoided? Dr. 
Talbot devotes a chapter of his work on 
Degeneracy to ‘‘School Strain.’’ In this 
chapter he specifies physical disorders 
directly traceable to school strain. Speak- 
ing in general terms, he says at one place, 
‘* In children, emotional conditions, school 
strain, rivalry between classmates, are as 
liable to produce neurasthenia as are the 
more serious struggles for existence in later 
life.’’ Again, ‘‘It is this spirit of emula- 
tion with its attendant alternation of worry 
and hope that causes so many of the 
acquired nervous disorders of the adult, and 
which obviously is much more potent for 
children.’’ That nervousness, nearsighted- 
ness, and spinal trouble are prevalent in 
our midst can easily be established. Anda 
fair interpretation of the facts can not com- 
pletely exonerate the school. 

There is an intellectual effect that is to 
be avoided. The stimulus applied, the time 
limit imposed, the anxious teacher, serve 
to set a pace far too rapid for many a child, 
who, lagging behind, is soon lost in the 
quagmires of dullness. There is a time 
element, varying with different pupils, that 
dare not be lost sight of at the cost of the 
child’s. future mental development. We 
know of the tendency to scoff at, or apolo- 
gize, for the use of the term apperception. 
Let us call the process by a better name if 
we can, but by whatever name we call it, 
let us remember that it demands time for 
its accomplishment. The teacher who 
knows how, judiciously, to lose time, is a 
safe teacher. There is an intellectual effect 
called ‘‘stunting’’ that comes from the 
overpressure of the precocious child. Mas- 
ter Toots is the classic type. The intense 
mental stimulation and exertion leads toa 
ee mye functional development of the 

rain that is at the expense of the brain’s 
growth. The child may be phenomenal for 
a while, but there is great danger that he 
will ‘‘stop short and disappoint the hopes 
of his parents.’’ ‘‘The Artificial Produc- 
tion of Stupidity’’ is the caption of an 
article that appeared in the London Journal 
of Psychological Medicine, was republished 
years ago in the Popular Science Monthly, 
and a few years ago was given us in pamphlet 
form by an American publishing house. 
This article with its wide circulation is a 
testimony to the fact that overpressure is 
injurious to intellectual force and vigor. 

As to the moral effect of overpressure, who 
can tell us what it is, what the effect is of 
the infusion into the social organism of the 
unethical, the unchristlike? May it not be 
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We must grant that these : possible to pay 400 high a price for intellectual 


development? Can we not see in the fact 
that so many men need special incentives 
to lead them to activity in behalf of any 
cause, can we not see in the fact that ‘‘in- 
centives ’’ can be made more powerful than 
duty, a reflection of the method employed 
by the schools to lead pupils to —_— ? 

If a man were to say, ‘‘It is perfectly 
certain that two out of every three children 
are irretrievably damaged or hindered in 
their mental and moral development in the 
school,’’ what would we say of him? 
Would we call him ‘‘a humorist or a fool ?”’ 
Prof. Baldwin, of Princeton, gravely brings 
this awful accusation. Can we refute it? 
If not, how chary we should be of feeling 
that no improvement can be made on 
present educational practices. 

Where shall the blame of this overpres- 
sure rest? The Philadelphia Record calls 
on the parents to bring about a change in 
in the affairs of the school. It is right. 
The school must plead guilty of transgres- 
sion. And many school men are willing to 
do so. But they find there is an obstacle 
in the way of bettering the conditions— 
that obstacle is the home. It is true the 
home tries to prove its case against the 
school, and in doing so calls in the physi- 
cian, who often is a ready helper. But were 
he to tell the truth he would demand of 
the home that it become a sharer in the 
blame. What can the school do when the 
home demands ‘‘results?’’ Doctor Blim- 
ber’s ‘‘ Bring him on, Cornelia,’’ is made at 
once both possible and imperative by Mr. 
Dombey’s ‘‘ Everything, if you please, sir.’’ 
What can the school do when the home 
demands some system whereby its children 
can have a chance to prove themselves 
superior to other children? In manyacase 
it is not the school, but the home that 
mercilessly holds before the child a goal 
unworthy the effort of a self-respecting boy 
or girl. Many a home goes further still 
and does much of the work whereby its 
child may reach the goal. O education, 
what things are done in thy name! What 
can the school do when the home dissipates 
a child’s nervous energy, ignoring the sig- 
nificance of sleep and proper food and a 
due amount of play; when the home im- 
poses upon mere children the burden of 
society and its formalities? The school 
should not be made to bear all of the 
blame. 

Is there no remedy for this state of affairs? 
Some seem to find a remedy near at hand. 
Such are Mr. Coler in his Newark speech 
and the Philadelphia Record. They cry an 
overcrowded curriculum and find overpres- 
sure’s remedy a change of the curriculum. 
This is neither —_-t nor is it necessary. 
It is possible to have just as much over- 
pressure in teaching the three R’s as in 
teaching the present curriculum. The 
trouble lies in the conception of the cur- 
riculum that is too often held. It is made 
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an end in itself, rather than a means to be 
employed according to the pupil’s needs 
for reaching his fullest possible develop- 
ment. Nor is a curtailment necessary. 
Coérdination (a term for the use of which 
some now apologize) rightly understood and 
worked out will solve the problem of the 
curriculum. This Chicago commission in 
treating of this question says, ‘‘We are 
thoroughly convinced that properly con- 
nected with the rest of the course, they [the 
new branches] will facilitate at the same 
time that they enrich elementary instruc- 
tion.’’ 

The remedy is more drastic than a mere 
curriculum change. The educational ideal 
is at fault, in the home and in the school. 
A change must first be effected here. The 
school is both a product and a factor of the 
social organism. Why should it not set 
about employing itself as a factor for the 
creation of a proper conception of education 
on the part of the parents? To this end 
may the parents’ session of the annual in- 
stitute, as inaugurated in at least one of our 
large cities, become a fixture. When school 
and home together set about a study of 
some of our problems, we may hope for 
reform, radical and lasting. They must 
work for this end in the light of Child 
Study, a line of effort that deserves much 
more than the contempt it receives from 
some quarters. 

The optimist is praised and the pessimist 
onmed. But he is often our truest friend 
who tells us of our faults. We should allow 
optimism and pessimism to mingle in our 
attitude toeducational problems. We should 
be willing to see defects, and optimists 
enough to try toremedy them. Our caption 
may savor of pessimism. Such is not our 
attitude. We love the public school and 
gratefully recall our debt of gratitude to it. 
But we can not but recall too some things it 
might have done and others it ought not to 
have done. We want with others to raise 
it into a sphere of greater usefulness. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made 
its report, including the recommendation 
for reappointment of Dr. Schaeffer (see 
page 409), and the following: 

1. Resolved, That the Association fully en- 
dorse the bill introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives to prohibit the sale and the provid- 
ing and furnishing of tobacco to persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

2. Resolved, That we heartily approve the 
principle of compulsory attendance by state 
enactment, and therefore endorse House Bill 
No. 50, before the present Legislature of the 
State as a comprehensive, effective and proper 
measure for the pu of securing satisfactory 


attendance of children for whose benefit the law 
is intended. 

;. Resolved, That we recognize in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal an efficient agency in 
the work of education, and regretting the tem- 
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porary suspension of its circulation by failure of 
appropriation, we hope the present Legislature 
will agree with us upon the propriety of renew- 
ing such appropriation for the current volume 
so that the Directors of the State may have the 
advantage of this direct communication with 
the State Department so long and profitably 
experienced. 

4. Resolved, That the appointment of a com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be to formulate a re- 
port to this body upon the certification of 
teachers and the grading of their salaries meets 
with the hearty approbation of this department. 

6. Resolved, That this session of the Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superintendents has 
been most profitable; that the success of the 
meeting has been largely due to the efforts of 
the Executive Committee and the presiding 
officer. 

7. Resolved, That the thanks of the Depart- 
ment are given to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Miss 
Jessie H. Bancroft, Dr. A. B. Van Ormer, the 
Harrisburg School Board, Miss Julia J. Ryan, 
and the High School Choir, all of whom have 
so greatly contributed to our profit and pleasure. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


President Coughlin thanked the mem- 
bers for their support. He believed the 
papers and the thoughtful discussions 
could not fail to be of value. 

Supt. Berkey: Although we adjourn to 
meet at a city with a fateful history, I 
assure you there will be no flood except of 
eloquence at Johnstown next year. 

The Chair introduced President-elect 
Morrow, who said the hour of adjourn- 
ment was long past, so he should only say 
he was thankful for their confidence, and 
hoped he might deserve it. 

The Association then adjourned to 
meet at Johnstown in 1902. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is the official register of 
attendance with address, as furnished by 
the Treasurer, Supt. Gotwals: 

Supts. John Morrow, Allegheny; D. S. Keith, 
Altoona; Geo. H. Lamb, Braddock; John A. 
Gibson, Butler; Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg; 
A. Duncan Yocum, Chester; Daniel Fleisher, 
Columbia; J. Horace Landes, Conshohocken; 
E. D. Bovard, Dunmore; Lemuel Foose, Harris, 
burg; David A. Harman, Hazleton; Jos. B. 
Gabrio, Hazle township; Kimber Cleaver; 
Huntingdon; J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; John A. Robb, Lock Haven- 
J. I. Robb, Lower Merion; H. J. Wickey, 
Middletown; Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown; C. 
A. Babcock, Oil City; Samuel Andrews, Pitts- 
burg; J. H. App, Shippensburg (Supervising 
Principal); W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; RF. 
Patterson, Pottsville; E. Mackey, Reading; 
Wm. F. Harpel, Shamokin; D. F. Grier, 
Sharon; F. E. Fickinger, Plymouth (Supervis- 
ing Principal); L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; Ira 
Shipman, Sunbury; Addison Jones, West 
Chester; J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; Charles 
Lose, Williamsport; Atreus Wanner, York. 
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HARRISBURG, March, 1901. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates since the 
last report in June number of 7%e Journa/; 

613. Lizzie G. Wallace, New Castle, Lawrence 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued May 
4, 1909. 

614. Clayton E. Reed, Tarentum, Allegheny 
county, University of ‘Wooster, A. B., issued 
May 4, I900. 

615. John R. Geyer, Royalton, Dauphin 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., issued 
May 14, 1900. 

616. Minerva C. -MacGeorge, New Galilee, 
Beaver ey, Geneva College, B. S., issued 
May 14, I 

617. Alfred S. Sigman, er ng, West- 


moreland county, Lafayette College, B. S., is- 
sued May 14, 1900. 
618. Samuel I. Henry, Boyertown, Berks 


county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
May 14, 1900. 

619. Hattie Porter, West Sunbury, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued May 
15, 1900. 

620. W. Arthur Laning, Irwin, Westmoreland 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued May 
15, 1 

621. 
county, Thiel College, 
1900. 

622. Linnie J. Long, Beaver Falls, Beaver 
county, Geneva county, B. S., issued May 15, 
I 


Emily A. Couse, Greenville, Mercer 
B. A., issued May 15, 


goo. 

623. Jos. G. E. Smedley, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria county, Dickinson College, A. B., issued 
May 15, 1900. 

624. Mary E. Turnbull, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Monmouth College, A. B., is- 
sued May 22, Igoo. 

625. James E. Henretta, Kean, McKean 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued May 
22, 1900. 

620. Geo. N. C. MHenschen, Harrisburg, 
Dauphin county, Johns Hopkins University, 
' A. B., issued May 22, 1900. 

627. V. K. Irvine, Butler, 
Princeton University, A. B., 


1g00. 

628. C. E. Whitehill, Marienville, 
county, Mount Union College, Ph. B., 
May 22, 1900. 

629. James L. Gilkerson, Saltsbur:; 
county, Geneva College, B. S., issue 
I 


Butler county, 
issued May 22, 


Forest 
issued 


, Indiana 
May 29, 


goo. 
630. Julia N. Bowerson, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Heidelberg College, B. S., Lonel May 
29, 1900. 

631. Morris R. Trexler, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued May 
29, 1900. 

632. J. Lewis Heck, Heckton Mills, Dauphin 
county, Yale University, A. B., issued May 29, 
I 

633. Andrew C. Sheets, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
county, Dickinson College, A. B., issued May 
31, Ig00. 








634. Gertrude Siebert, Butler, Butler county, 
Lima College, A. B., issued June 8, 1900. 


635. J. E. Maxwell, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county, Wilberforce College, B. A., issued June 
8, I900. 

636. Chas. F. Niemyer, Dunmore, Lacka- 
wanna county, Lafayette College, Ph. B., issued 
June 8, Ig00, 


637. ’ Arthur B. Wallize, ay, gg msn 


berland county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
June 8, 1900. 
638. J. C. Carey, Danville, Montour county, 


Bucknell University, B. S., issued June 8, 1900. , 

639. C. H. Shipman, Bradford, McKean 
county, Buchtel College, A. B., issued June 16, 
1900. 
640. Wm. D. Bryden, Carbondale, Lacka- 
wanna county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
June 16, Ig900. 

641. Grant B. Gerberich, vege Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, B . S., issued 
June 16, 1900. 

642. Florence Calvin, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued June 
16, 1900, 

643. R. S. Penfield, Conneautville, Crawford 
county, “ha City College, Ph. B., issued June 
18, Ig00. 

644. Herman O, Beyer, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued June 
18, I900. °* 

645. Amy Fisher, Doylestown, Bucks county, 
Dickinson College, A. B., issued June 18, 1900. 

646. Anna Fulton, Verona, Allegheny county, 
Muskingum College, B. S., issued June 18, 1900. 

647. Katharine Calvin, "Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. Bi, issned June 
18, 1900. 

648. Cecil E. Wilson, Prospect, Butler county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., issued June 29, 1900. 

649. C. E. Wright, Armbrust, Westmoreland 
county, Grove City College, B.S., issued June 
29, 1900. 

650. Edgar Reed, Lairdsville, Lycoming 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued June 
29, 1900. 
651. 


Chas. H. Miller, Freeburg, Snyder 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., issued 
June 29, 1900. 


652. H. P. Boarts, South Greensburg, West- 
moreland ig * Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued June 29, I 

653. W. D. Wright, Armbrust, Westmoreland 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued June 
29, 1900. 

654. Chas. F. Armour, Mill Village, Erie 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., issued 
June 29, 1900. 

655. Gertrude G. Aurand, Martinsburg, Blair 
county, Irving College, B. A., issued June 29, 
1900, 
656. G. M. Robbins, Mooresburg, Montour 
county, Bucknell University, Sc. B., issued June 
29, 1900. 

657. Elmer E. Hess, Winfield, Union county, 
Bucknell University, A. B., issued June 29, 1900. 

658. Lilian R. Tait, Ottercreek, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B. be issued June 29, 1900. 

659. Edgar N. Transeau, Williamsport, Ly- 
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coming county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued June 29, 1900. 

660. Frank M. Schaeffer, Shelby, Bucks 
county, Bucknell University, Sc. B., issued June 
29, 1900. 

661. J. C. Ralston, McVill, Armstrong county, 
Grove City College, A. B., issued June 29, Igvo. 

662. Nora V. Snyder, Boquet, Westmoreland 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued June 
29, 1900. 

663. W. T. Hartley, Mt. Morris, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
June 29, Igoo. 

664. S. E. Downs, New Athens, Clarion 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued July 
2, 1900. 

665. W. F. Fleming, Bruin, Butler county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., issued July 6, 1900. 

666. J. G. Embree, Marshallton, Chester 
county, Haverford College, B. S., issued July 6, 
1900, 
7667. James A. Dougan, Allegheny, Allegheny 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, 
A. B., issued July 6, 1900, 

668. Walter M. Peirce, Ridgway, Elk county, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Ph. B., issued 
July 6, 1900. 

669. Mary McCulloch, Ingleside, Westmore- 
land county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
July 6, 1900. 

670. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, Northum- 
berland county, Cornell University, A. B., is- 
sued July 12, 1900. 

671. J. L. Ghering, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued July 
12, 900. 


>_> 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAMS—Supt. Roth: Prof. Geo. P. Bible and 
Prof. E. L. Kemp, of E. Stroudsburg, Rev. 
Silas Noll, of Carlisle, and Rev. M. M. Noaker, 
of Arendtsville, lectured before district insti- 
tutes during the month. The proceedings of 
the county institute and the directors’ associa- 
tion have been published and distributed 
among the teachers and directors. The bor- 
ough limits of Littlestown have been extended 
and the school directors are planning to build 
a fine, large, eight-room school building during 
the summer. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Local institutes 
were held in Mahoning and South Bend town- 
ships, and at Worthington and Parker City, all 
of which were well attended by patrons and 
teachers. Mr. I. J. Noel, principal of the 
Parker City schools, has resigned his position 
and Mr. M. A. Milliron has been elected to the 
vacancy. During the month I visited the Ford 
City schools, Prof. J. J. Palmer, principal, for- 
merly of Meadville College. Prof. Palmer is 
doing a good work in the schools of that town, 
and the directors and citizens are congratu- 
lating themselves on their selection of a prin- 
cipal. The school has an enrollment of 318, 
and their percentage of attendance was 88. I 
also visited the Wickboro schools and found 
them in excellent condition. Prof. E. T. Hutch- 
ison is using his best efforts to bring them up to 
a higher standard. Reports from all over the 
county indicate that our teachers are doing bet- 
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ter work and the schools are in better condition 
than ever before. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Three institutes were 
held during the month, one at the Doak school 
in Hanover township, the other at Ohioville, 
and the regular monthly meeting in the educa- 
tional office. Each of these meetings was well 
attended and nearly all the teachers present 
engaged in the different discussions. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: During this month 
we visited the schools of Morrison’s Cove, hold- 
ing three educational meetings. Owing in part 
to disagreeable weather, the attendance was 
not large, although the attention and interest 
were excellent. Messrs. Hinkle and Metzger 
ably assisted in making the meeting a success. 
Three of the rooms at Saxton have been greatly 
improved by papering and decorating. Two 
dozen small dictionaries and 150 song books 
were recently put into these schools. The new 
and entirely modern eight-room building at 
Everett is a model structure, a credit to all who 
had a part in its planning, erection and equip- 
ment. The Everett teachers have been making 
a concerted effort to overcome whispering in 
their schools. The good results are easily 
noticed by the visitor. The educational meet- 
ing and local institute held at Schellsburg, Jan. 
25-26, was very satisfactory. Messrs. Mock 
and Poole added much to the programme of the 
evening session. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: During the month local 
institutes were held at Wernersville, Fleetwood, 
Leesport and Hamburg. The lecturers were 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Dr. Byron W. King, Prof. 
David S. Keck, Prof. J. E. Kershner and Hon. 
W. D. Swope. These meetings were well at- 
tended and, no doubt, much good resulted 
therefrom. The young teachers are apt to re- 
ceive wholesome inspiration and valuable in- 
struction in methods, discipline and the prac- 
tical application of pedagogical principles as 
expounded by the more scholarly and exper- 
ienced. Such gatherings also enable the direct- 
ors to meet the best teachers, giving them a 
basis from which to judge of the capabilites, the 
scholarship and the zeal of those applying for 
schools. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The school board of 
Juniata borough built an addition of four rooms 
to the borough school house which now con- 
tains eight commodious school-rooms and a 
neat library. Thenew addition is built of brick 
to correspond with the former building and fin- 
ished with hard wood. The building is heated 
by the latest system of steam which proves to 
be very satisfactory. Each room is furnished 
with the most modern appliances affording 
comfort to the pupils and convenience and ad- 
vantage to the teachers so that the best work 
possible may be done by both. The school 
board deserves commendation for good judg- 
ment exercised in the arrangement and work- 
manship of the building as well as the economic 
use made of public funds. The schools of the 
county are in good condition barring poor at- 
tendance in some districts which is due to 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and bad colds. En- 
thusiastic educational meetings are being held 
in almost every section of the county. These 
meetings are well attended by teachers, direct- 
ors and patrons indicating that the educational 
pulse of the county is beating vigorously. 
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BUTLER—Supt. Painter: The attendance in 
many of our schools has been poor on account 
of sickness. Schools have been closed in sev- 
eral districts since the holidays. Local insti- 
tute work is ‘‘booming.’’ I have been asked 
to attend as many as four different meetings on 
the same date. I think the schools of the 
county are on the whole doing very good work. 
The pupils are well pleased with their libraries. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: The pupils of the 
Wilmore schools have all been transferred to 
their fine new building, the erection of which 
was necessitated by the burning down of the 
old building last year. During January the at- 
tendance in a number of schools was small on 
account of sickness. With a few exceptions 
the schools are doing efficient work this year. 
Nearly all of the younger teachers show ability 
and an earnest desire to improve, much of 
which spirit can be traced to the thorough 
teaching done in the various local normal and 
high schools during the last few years. Inter- 
esting local institutes are being held in differ- 
ent parts of the county each month. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: Lansford schools took 
possession after the holidays of their new build- 
ing in the East Ward. It is an eight-room 
building, well arranged and substantially con- 
structed. Time and money were sacrificed for 
the convenience of teachers and scholars. The 
directors deserve great credit for the handsome 
building. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Many epidemics 
are prevailing in Chester county, chiefly 
mumps and measles, on account of which there 
lias been a great falling off in the attendance. 
Much interest was manifested in the local insti- 
tute held at Parker’s Ford, Jan. 25-26. The in- 
structors and lecturers were Drs. Philips and 
Deager, Miss Landes, Profs. Rupert, Holsopple 
and Clymer. During the month educational 
meetings were held at Cochranville and Union- 
ville and arrangements were made for holding 
local institutes at those places in February and 
March. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: Our first insti- 
tutes, as arranged for at the county institute, 
were held at Mahaffey and Chester Hill, Jan. 
25 and 26. Theinterest and attendance at both 
were good and topics of value were ably dis- 
cussed. During my visitation of the schools a 
large number of directors in the various dis- 
tricts accompanied me; we found the schools as 
a rule doing good work. The directors of the 
county are taking a deep interest in the schools, 
and show their appreciation of the teacher’s 
faithful work. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: A joint local institute 
of the teachers of Jones and Ridgway townships 
and Johnsonburg was held in Johnsonburg, 
Jan. 26, when about fifty teachers met and dis- 
cussed many subjects that were helpful to all 
the teachers present. A similar meeting of the 
teachers of Jay and Benezette was held at Dent’s 
Run, consisting of an evening and two day ses- 
sions. The teachers are reading and growing 
in proficiency as time moves on. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: District institutes 
were held at Albion and Millvillage, at which 
the consolidation of the schools and the joint 
township and borough high school were dis- 
cussed at length. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: Our county insti- 
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tute was successful in a practical sense and also 
in the way of inspiration. There is a great deal. 
of fine work being done in our schools. Some- 
are not doing nearly all that could be done,. 
and a few are doing poor work. Too little in- 
terest is taken by the people in some cases. 
GREENE—Supt. Martin: During the month. 
I visited 57 schools. With one exception they 
are doing good work; houses and grounds are- 
kept in good condition; teachers are active and: 
interested in their work. Educational meet- 
ings were held in Perry and Mt. Morris, Dun- 
kard, Cumberland, Carmichaels, Monongahela_ 
and Greensburg districts. These meetings were 
well attended and enthusiastic. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: During the 
month six local imstitutes and four educational. 
meetings were held. All were well attended 
and much interest was manifested. The local 
institute work seems to grow year by year- 
The committees appointed by the county super- 
intendent to arrange programmes, etc., for the 
different districts have been, aS a rule, faithful 
in the discharge of their duty and as a result 
nearly all the districts have had meetings. 
JuNIATA—Supt. Gortner: The attendance has 
been excellent the past month, except in a few 
districts where grippe and whooping cough were 
prevalent. Very good work is being done. Four 
local institutes were held as follows: McCoys- 
ville, Richfield, Walnut and McAlisterville. 
The attendance and the interest manifested 
were greater than ever before. At the last- 
named place Dr. C. W. Heisler, president of 
Susquehanna University, lectured on ‘‘ The Ad- 
vantages of a Higher Education.”’ 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In January I 
visited the schools of Taylor, Jefferson, South 
Abington, Glenburn, West Abington, Jermyn, 
Roaring Brook, and part of those in Dickson 
and Lackawanna. All are doing well, except 
three schools in which the order was poor. One 
teacher resigned to return to the Normal School; 
an examination was held to fill the vacancy. 
In a few schools the attendance was poor on 
account of measles. South Abington has closed 
all its district (ungraded) schools, and the pupils 
are carried to the central graded school in wag- 
ons. Much better results are obtained in this 
way. Many districts might profit by following 
thisexample. Greenfield township keeps eight 
schools open with a total enrollment of 94 pupils. 
If taught in one building, only three teachers 
would be required. Institutes were held at 
Daleville, Blakely and Clark’s Summit. The 
one at Daleville deserves special notice, being 
the first institute held in Covington township. 
It may be placed to their credit that all the 
teachers and directors in the township were 
present. Much excellent work is being done 
by the principals and teachers in the local in- 
stitutes. Our little paper, the Lackawanna 
School News, designed to stimulate teachers and 
pupils to do better work in English, is arousing 
a great deal of interest in language-work. This 
work has been neglected in our schools and 
much remains to be done. Attendance has been 
better this year than hitherto, ranging in nearly 
all schools from 80 to go percent. The large 
school at Glenburn has made an average of 94 
per cent. for four months. The compulsory at- 


tendance law is practically a dead letter in some 
of our districts. Boys and girls are taken out of 
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school at the age of nine or ten years and put to 
work in coal breakers and silk mills. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Successful local in- 
stitutes were held at Richland, Avon and Bis- 
marck. Teachers’ meetings continue to be held 
all over the county. The severest epidemic of 
measles we have ever had prevails all over the 
county. In many schools, teachers report only 
about one-half of the pupils are in attendance. 
In the death of Mr. J. B. Artz, one of the South 
Annville teachers, the profession has lost one of 
its most devoted members. Mr. Artz was an 
assistant teacher in the Annville Normal School 
for a number of years, and while teaching, pur- 
sued a course at Lebanon Valley College, from 
which he would have graduated in the spring 
of 1901. His untimely death is deeply mourned 
by the entire teaching fraternity and the com- 
munity in which he labored. 

LycoMING—Supt. Becht: Interesting district 
institutes were held at Ralston, Eldred, Jordan, 
Franklin, Pine and Cogan House during the 
month. In addition many local meetings were 
held in every part of the county. The Teachers’ 
Exchange had an unusually large attendance at 
January meetings. Superintendent Lose, of 
Williamsport, spoke to the teachers on ‘‘ Read- 
ing and Language.’’ The attendance for the 
term up to the middle of the month had been 
unusually good, but since that time many of the 
pupils have been kept out by reason of sickness; 
and a number of schools were closed. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: Two sessions of our 
Teachers’ Association were held during the 
month, one at Mr. Jewett, the other at Derrick 
City. The next session will be held at Duke 
Centre. The programmes were successfully 
carried out, but the committees in charge were 
disappointed because of the small attendance. 
The following subjects were discussed: Educa- 
tional waste, dormant energy, promotion and 
classification of pupils, waste resulting from ap- 
pealing to the wrong mental faculties, the old 
and the new education, the influence of litera- 
ture, use and abuse of text books, unconscious 
education, and the child’s teachers. General 
debate: “Resolved, That examinations should 
be abolished.’’ 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: The building at Mer- 
cer is a two-story Cleveland pressed brick. It 
contains twelve rooms, six on each floor, with a 
closet and book-room on first floor and a closet 
and principal’s room on the second. The rooms 
are well lighted, with windows on two sides of 
each of the twelve. The heating and ventilat- 
ing system is complete. Mr..Herman Frankel, 
one of the enterprising merchants of Mercer, 
presented the principal with a check for $100 to 
purchase new books for the library, while Mr. 
G. K. Smith, another merchant, gave about the 
same amount in hooks. The schools started 
with about 500 pupils. The new building at 
Grove City is very similar in size and style, and 
costs about the same, $30,000. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: Local institutes 
were held at McVeytown, Yeagertown, Lewis- 
town Junction and Milroy. The graded school 
institute was held in Lewistown, January 25 and 
26. The evening sessions were generally well 
attended by parents and friends of our schools. 
The teachers present took an active part in the 
discussions, and we believe that all were ben- 
efited. Many schools have purchased flags to 
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adorn the walls of their rooms. The Reedsville 
school building was discovered to be on fire on 
Monday, December 31. The boys of the schools, 
assisted by citizens of the town, succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames before much damage 
was done. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: During 
January two local institutes, lasting two days 
each, were held, one at East Greenville and at 
Saratoga. Both were well attended. The exer- 
cises consisted of class-drills, discussions and 
lectures. The discussions were spirited and 
awakened a strong educational sentiment. The 
demand for local institutes is stronger than ever 
in this county. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: I visited sev- 
enty schools in January in Lehigh, Moore, East 
Allen, Upper Nazareth, Allen, Pen Argyl, Bath 
and Portland districts. The poor work done in 
a few schools is due to a lack of interest or in- 
difference on the part of the teacher, rather than 
to lack of qualification. These teachers hardly 
ever attend educational meetings or spend any 
money for professional reading matter, but tread 
along in the same old rut, year after year, put- 
ting in time and drawing their salaries. I am 
glad to say, however, that fully ninety per cent. 
of the teachers are doing good work. One of 
the most encouraging features of the work for 
the month was the active part taken by the 
directors in visiting schools. In many cases a 
majority of the board accompanied mein my 
= and in Moore township the entire board 

id so. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: Our county institute 
was a grand success. The attendance was never 
so good. The instruction given was practical, 
so that all teachers who are anxious to succeed 
will be better prepared for their work in the 
days tocome. The talks of State Superinten- 
dent Schaeffer were a feature of the institute. 
Dept. Supt. Houck is always a welcome visitor. 
His humor, practical ideas and valuable instruc- 
tion are hailed with delight by our teachers, 
The rest of our instructors merited the hearty 
commendation of all. Local institutes were 
held during the month of January at Liverpool 
and Millerstown. Both meetings were well at- 
tended. Prof. C.C. Ellis lectured at Millerstown 
and Dr. C. C. Boyer at Liverpool. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourne: Never before have 
we had so great an interest in educational meet- 
ings in this county. Local institutes were held 
this month at Oswayo, Austin and Sunderlin- 
ville. At the meetings of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, held in several districts, there were edu- 
cational sessions in which teachers took an 
active part. Among the topics discussed were 
Nature Study for Country Schools, Central 
High Schools, Beautifying the School Ground 
and School Libraries. Abbott township has 
built a new school house to replace that de- 
stroyed by fire last summer. It is a model 
building, commodious, convenient and attrac- 
tive. In fact all the school houses of that dis- 
trict are among the best in the county. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The old century 
witnessed the opening of our forty-fifth annual 
teachers’ institute, while the new century saw 
its close. It was one of our most successful in- 
stitutes. All the teachers but one were present. 
The instructions and lectures were of the best, 
and the entertainments fine. Among the in- 
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structors were Drs. Lincoln Hully, Jno. H. Har- 
ris, A. E. Gobble, Dr. Van Ormer, Dr. Chubb, 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Prof. B. R. Johnson and 
Prof. F. E. Lybarger. For the evenings, Drs. 
Hully, Harris, King and Elizabeth de Barre 
Gill. Teachers returned to their schools with a 
better understanding as to their duty and posi- 
tion before the pupils and the public. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: A local institute 
was held at Hepler, in Upper Mahontongo 
township. The attendance was large. Many 
were turned away for want of standing room. 
The school-work exhibited reflected credit upon 
pupils and teachers. The exercises were very 
interesting. Dr. Horne and Deputy Supt. Houck 
were the evening lecturers. The teachers of the 
district rendered excellent service in class-drills, 
essays, addresses and music. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: The schools are 
doing good work. The teachers are putting that 
energy and zeal into their work which always 
brings good results. Quite a number of the 
pupils in the rural districts are preparing for the 
examination for graduation, which will be held 
at the close of the present term. The interest 
in local institute work is increasing, and a num- 
ber of good meetings are held during each 
month of the term. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The county insti- 

tute held at Du Shore was one of the largest 
and best meetings of the kind in our history. 
With one exception, our teachers were all en- 
rolled. Our instructors were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Prof. E. L. Kemp, Prof. J. W. Moyer, Supt. J. G. 
Becht and Prof. C. M. Parker. 
* TroGa—Supt. Longstreet: Local institutes 
were held at Mainesburg, Osceola, Job’s Cor- 
ners, Antrim, Liberty and in Union township. 
In every instance but one, the institute was 
opened by a lecture on Friday evening, followed 
by morning and afternoon sessions on Saturday. 
The attendance generally was large. As usual, 
Liberty borough and township had every teacher 
out. In other districts, drifted roads, cold 
weather, and sickness prevented a few from at- 
tending. On the whole, the meetings were 
very profitable. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: On January 5th an 
interesting meeting was held at Barkeyville. 
The church was filled to its utmost capacity. 
The people of Irwin township always give us a 
full house at the local institutes held there. 
January 12th an institute at Galena in Cranberry 
township. The twenty-one teachers of the 
township were present, also several from a dis- 
tance, among whom were C. A. Peters, from 
Edinboro Normal School, and Prof. Rugh, from 
Clarion. January t1gth, institute at Coopers- 
town. We always have a good meeting at 
Cooperstown and this one was no exception. 
An excellent address of welcome was given by 
Dr. R. E. Van Naten, followed by several good 
talks by Profs. Bigler, Rugh and others. Janu- 
ary 26th, institute at Polk. On account of sick- 
ness I was unable to be present, but I learn that 
they had a good meeting. The Sugar Creek 
school board has reseated both rooms and placed 
good slate blackboards upon the walls of the 
Reno building, making it one of the best 
equipped houses in the county outside the cities. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our schools are 
in excellent condition. The only complaint is 
due to the prevalence of grippe, which interferes 
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with the best results. A series of local institutes 
begins February 3d, continuing on every Satur- 
day until April 6th. This is bound to be a great 
help to the communities as well as to the 
teachers. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Excellent district 
institutes were held at Winwood, Waymart, 
Pleasant Mount, Starrucca and New Foundland. 
The weather was usually unpleasant, yet the 
attendance, especially at the afternoon and 
evening sessions, was very good. The papers 
and discussions were helpful and suggestive, 
and many showed careful preparation. The 
new two-graded school in Salem township is 
doing good work. All the buildings in this 
township are now in first-class condition; two 
new rooms have been added during the year. 
Excellent: work is being done in the Dreher 
township high school. Sickness caused a fall- 
ing off in the average of attendance during the 
month. The Honesdale schools have been pre- 
sented with some excellent pictures, and the 
Alumni Association is making an effort to raise 
money for more pictures to adorn the walls of 
the high school. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: Cross Roads borough 
erected a handsome two-story frame building. 
The first floor contains two school rooms; the 
second is used as a town hall. The rooms are 
supplied with patent furniture and slate black- 
boards. North Codorus township formed a new 
school and erected a fine frame building and 
furnished it with improved desks and slate 
blackboards. 

BEAVER FaLis—Supt. Boak: The annual 
institute at Beaver was held during the last 
week of our vacation. All our teachers were in 
attendance except two, who were on the'sick list. 
Thus far, in our fifth month of school, the term 
has been a very successful one. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Robbins: Dr. Hully de- 
livered a lecture on Eugene Field, free to the 
public, on Friday evening, February Ist, and on 
Saturday morning, a second lecture to the teach- 
ers, on the Formation of the Constitution. Both 
lectures were well attended. Our mid-year ex- 
aminations resulted in about 250 promotions. 
It has been difficult to keep up a good attend- 
ance on account of sickness, 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: A fine grand piano 
has been purchased for the assembly hall of the 
high school building, with funds provided by 
entertainments given by the pupils of theschool. 
Active steps are heing taken for the establish- 
ment of industrial and domestic science depart- 
ments in connection with the public schools. 
Prof. C. W. Lockwood has resigned his position 
in the science department of the high school to 
accept a similar position in Newburg, N. Y. 
Glenn V Brown, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) has 
been elected as his successor. An epidemic of 
grippe has seriously affected the attendance of 
both teachers and pupils. 360 pupils are en- 
rolled in the high school, and 230 in the 8th 
grade. The literary societies of the high school 
are doing excellent work. 

Coat TownsHip (Northumberland Co.)— 
Supt. Lloyd: School buildings formerly took 
their names from the sub-district in which the 
were situated. By a resolution of the Board, 
this custom will be discontinued, and the 
names of prominent educators and other illus- 
trious men will displace the present names. 
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The present buildings will be formerly dedi- 
cated on Patrons’ Day, February 22. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: We held our 
monthly teachers’ institute January 19th. On 
account of sickness a number of teachers were 
absent. Those present, however, took an active 
part, and we had a profitable and pleasant time. 
Good work is being done in all our schools. 
Sickness has reduced the attendance to a point 
below that of the preceding months. 

HoOMESTEAD—Supt Kendall: The enrollment 
of the Homestead schools for December is the 
largest in its history. The new Fifth Ward 
school has relieved the other wards, but re- 
cently a number of the primary rooms have 
been over-crowded necessitating a re-districting 
of the town. It is a well-known fact that the 
heavy manufacturing centres make it difficult 
to provide school accommodations, though the 
large boroughs provide better facilities than the 
great cities. The Frick programme clocks have 
been placed in the high school and the Fifth 
Ward school, and are giving entire satisfaction. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt Berkey: Two new build- 
ings were opened during the month, one of four 
rooms in the 7th ward, and one of the same size 
in the 17th ward. Both buildings are substan- 
tial and commodious brick structures, well ar- 
ranged, and supplied with approved systems of 
heating and ventilation. The total cost of the 
two buildings was approximately $28,000. Much 
credit is due the liberal and progressive Board 
of Controllers for their steadfast purpose in 
providing first-class accommodations for all the 
schools of the city. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: For the last two 
months an epidemic of measles prevailed in our 
city to such an extent as almost to break up 
many of our ny schools. In many schools 
more than fifty per cent. of the pupils were out 
at one time. It is to be hoped that in the com- 
ing month they will all get back and the schools 
will again start off with their usual full attend- 
ance. A roomy gymnasium has just been fitted 
up on the third floor of our high school build- 
ing and a good supply of apparatus has been 
purchased, so that we are now prepared to give 
our boys and girls physical as well as mental 
culture. During the year the teachers have 
been making a thorough study of Rowe’s Phy- 
sical Nature of the Child. We find the book a 

ood one and the subject ought to commend 
itself to every teacher. Our teachers are very 
much interested in the study. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: One of the 
most notable events of the month was our local 
institute held Friday evening and Saturday, 
January 25 and 26. Addresses were made by 
Supt. L. E. McGinnis, of Steelton, and Dr. S. 
A. Baer, principal Harrisburg high school. 
These addresses contained much food for 
thought and were enthusiastically received by 
our people, 500 and 600 of whom were in at- 
tendance, which is remarkable for an educa- 
tional meeting The Saturday sessions were 
interesting. J. R. Geyer, principal of the Roy- 
alton schools gave an interesting address on 
‘*The Model Teacher,’’ Christ being the model. 
County Superintendent H. V. B. Garver made 
an earnest plea for better work in history and 
geography. Miss Mary H. Hogan, of Harris- 


urg, gave a glowing account of a tour to Cali- 
Miss Hogan’s power of description is 


fornia. 
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remarkable. She held the institute spellbound 
for more than an hour. Dr. J. C. Lingle, pres- 
ident of our school board, gave a talk upon the 
subject, ‘‘ A Sanitary Condition of the Schools 
as a Prerequisite of Education.’’ This talk was 
full of advanced ideas along educational lines. 
He made an earnest plea for higher education 
and for a greater realization of responsibility on 
the part of the teacher. The salary question 
received due attention; also, the responsibility 
of the primary teachers, and their better com- 
pensation, and higher qualifications for teach- 
ers generally. . 

SoutH BETHLEHEM—Supt. Wilt: Important 
and necessary improvements have been made 
by the Board during the past few months, by 
the introduction of the flush closet system in 
two of the leading school buildings, thus re- 
moving some previously existing trouble due to 
the system in use. The pupils of the central 
high school, under direction of the principal 
and instructors, have published the first issue 
of the ‘‘ Brown and White.’’ It is a credit to. 
to the schools of our town, and especially to 
the high school. 

TYRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: Measles and 
whooping cough interfered somewhat with the 
attendance this month. A teachers’ institute, 
embracing Snyder township and Tyrone bor- 
ough and township, was held in the high school 
building, February 9th. The papers and ad- 
dresses were helpful and inspiring. Prof. W. 
R. Pitkin, of Detroit, Michigan, has heen 
elected to fill the vacancy in the commercial 
department of the high school, caused by the 
resignation of Prof. H. J. Minnich, who goes 
into a National Bank, at Findlay, Ohio. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: During the 
month of January our uew Lincoln building 
was completed and opened for occupancy. It 
is an eight-room building. The windows are 
so grouped as to insure the best light in each 
room; the seats and desks are adjustable; black- 
boards in abundance and well placed; cloak- 
rooms, large, convenient and well aired; book 
and supply closets, ample; halls, large and 
light; basement, finished in every nook and 
corner: closets and heating apparatus, as mod- 
ern as could be found. The change from the 
old two-room house to this beautiful new build- 
ing was one that will always be remembered 
by teachers and pupils. 
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Issued since January 1, 1900, to December 31, 1900 (see Penna. 
School Journal, Vol. 48, p. 359). 




















| Date 
No. Name. P. O. Address.| County. 1900 
9448|Amy L. Taylor .|East Bangor. . |Northa’pton|April 2 
9449|Lizzie A. Hartzel. ” os sd sole. 
9450|Rose E. Pritchard|Bangor .... 20 ie 
9451|Anna M. Stier. . a ceee pas =e ie 
9452/Adelaide C. Flory.) ‘“‘ ee = ae 
9453\Celia F. Keat . . ° ee ned e 
0454|Hattie E. Bray. . |East Bangor. . « “ 9 
9455\Mary G. Hess . . |Hellertown. . . “5 ae 
9456|Annie McBride. . |SouthBethlehem sd = 
9457\Kate Fox .... = - eae, 
9458 Kate B. Briody . =a ~ ae 
9459, Mary R. Murphey - py ae. 
9460 Eliz Lichtenwalner|/Northampton . - a 
9461t|Nora L. Ganey. . |SouthBethlehem oe oe *% 
9462 S. ClydeStaples .|Bangor .... > ehh 
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Date. 
No Name. P. O. Address. | County. se No. Name. P. O. Address. | County. _ 
9463|Elmer E. Shiffer . |Hellertown. . . ’ i . eats 
9464/G- a. »|Moorestown. . ea ss —s pose Edith Fang < ol ay . Bedford ~~ May 0 
Owar' enn g¢ “ fe = s cay . 10 
9466 Boweed F. Koch. “ sie “ « = | a ig be >. wv Saltsburg,Ind.co|Westm’land| “ rr 
9467/B. F. Hall. . Harper rte “ oe it Caldwell. . . |Adamsburg . . “ a 
9468 Henry Ww. ‘Harper eS. ae a a : 9559 og Cline. |Congruity . . . “ (as 
9469|F. E. Benninger . Walnutport ‘a3 “ ee pa Ell x 8. Dumm ., |Parnassus . “ 33 
9470| Eugene D. Frein. | Nazareth. Bt, « . 2 | oe Elliott. |Tunnel’n,Ind.co - “ as 
9471|James Itterly. . . Windgap “ ie cm oss CharlotteHorton . |New Kensington a 
9472|Alvin F.Miller. . | Windga “bie “ re = 9583 one S Hanger Kocksburg. . - wi 
9473|May Douthett . . | Ellw’ Cy, ad ae ae 9564) Jos ~ Ay innan|Blairsv’e, ind.co! “ oom 
9474|Cora A. Mengel..|Freedom: .[co.| * “- rt |e McCorkle|Markle ... . “ (3s 
9475|May E. Lewis. . |Beaver Falls. .|  “ we, — ar nae ag gy Livermore “ oa 
9476|Frank Thompson. |Freedom. ...| “ a) Moen or6e Id SD orch..|Donegal. .. . “ os 
9477|Anna S.Behnaman|Beaver Falis . . - io 5 69| Avr N. Pershii , Gsoaneburg ae Z - ae 
9478| Miss Grace Peters.|Georgetown “ yh > 95 Oliva ershing |_— age “ o Se 
9479 a M. Remley|Beaver Falls. . “ 3 “ po 9570 Alice — . |Livermore. . . i “ ay 
9480|M Wondeuacss Norristown . . Montgom’ry ro 9571 re amsey . .|Boliver .. . . “ + 2s 
9481|U S. Gehman. . |Earlington “ = pcan Lill amaley . . . |Hesvieon City . Ke + 3s 
9482| Alice Long. Jenkintown. - x ¢ oe ~ ceria a - » . - | Pitcairn,All’y co i “ay 
9483|Frnces A. Wilkins |Conschohocken “ “ 32 oer F ~ capt nll Lycippus . oe 
9484| Elizabeth Markle “ “ “ae 9575 ee offman . | Youngstown . - o ay 
oan Dottie G. Rockhill “ i “ ott | 9970) Hunter Null. . . |FitzHenry. . . | 7 “ ay 
ithenn Oldie heiinn. . . - \nebenen M, . 9377 a ee Vandergrift . . | “ ose 
AliceGruber. . . |Lebanon. ro <P 957 ee . Kolbe .|Burlingame . . [Lycoming « “ 49 
9486 Some E. Hauer . “ ae ee aed ee arg’t E. Fulmer.| Williamsport. . | “ 19 
9489/B. Cora Hartman “ ie oe ey OR 9580) An’e A . Hagerman a cay oe o| 4 ae 
9490| Jane E. Lehman . “ oe ee “ ae ae 9581| Daisy E. Saxton. |Ralston . . es | eS 
gapr(Elizabeth Meily . a one ra a 2 9582|/Gertrude Cole . . |Marsh Hill. . . | sie o| * ae 
9492|Sarah E. Musser “ ep CP Rg Fe - 9583|Brady Bartlow . . |Lairdsville...| a. 
9493|Minnie E. Pott. . “ oS oa. “2 | 9584|Henry Cambell. . |Cogan House. .| —“* 1 * ae 
9494|Elenora Poorman.| ‘“‘ cost S41 2 Se Dandois pew Shore. .| “ 1 
9495| Elizabeth Reincehl “ estes a aa 2 9586/Oscar C. Shick. . |Montoursville . “ st * me 
9496|Katharine Schools}  “ cool Sols 2) eee peed Shore. . - ~| Sf #6 
9497| Katha’ne V.Schott “ ef a “ x - io nT 4 . Lunger. |Lungerville . . i |] as 
9498] Wilhelmina Scott. “ vie Cee ~ - sS Dy ’. Shaefer.|Lycoming . . . a | oe me 
9499|Mary J. Warner . |Annville. . me 2 eee. 9599) 0. J: Danneker . |Bastrees. . . . a “ 2 
9500 John A. emus. Udienen. z ae ° = ee Chester ps ee Delaware. -| 1% 
9501|Homer M.B. Lehn|Alger . . . . . “ a : ri i" 
9502 rca: ° Shanks Run. . |Mifflin. “tl r ae See M — “ tel 20 "4 
9503/L. W. . s@ | eS &.. ~ > : as “> er. '« 
9504 Ed.S. Aurand .|Lewistown. ..| “ pet Se — cry ye a as ea a 14 
9505 — M. Hartzler |Allensville. : 2| “ 2 3 | « 7i = ‘Ada M. Pil "i “ ah ee 7 i 
9506|Grace Felker. . .|Lewistown. . .| “ ee oe 2 po | Elieab awe | Ms : oe 
9507 Lena O. Feeter. .|Waterside. . . Bedford . a 959 LY. rs mith ee a aa oi) ae 
9508|V. E. P. Barkman|Clearville . oo ae 9599 erguson .|Fargus. . - Cinees 2 .| * 
9509|Mary A- Hughes. |Bedford . - i. ae = —— ilson . Sablen’a,Cence! “ ~ | 38 
9sr0|Alda O. Carter. .|Emporium. . | ewe, 3 = _ s* M. Bayton McKeesport . . |Allegheny .| “ 28 
9511|Mame J. Williams|East Emporium.| ‘‘ | ORE. oe ee Li ot on - a .| “© ag 
9512 * H. tman . |New Albany. . Sette | 0 3 Lae We Oe ae uist ae “ ;| 3g 
ctimun.iin. |! | Si « iil + tleg 
= Mary R. ee ag peaeentie . :|Chester.. | : 3606 Re . ea : “| “ 38 
515|Edna E. Ritchil.. |Chatham. . . . «s “ - ‘ oe ; 1 
9516|Mamie M. Hall .|Phcenixville. :| “  ..| 4 9607 a gor age - es * | “eB 
9517|Robert A. Mackey|Oxford.....| “ aes poe Morti i dfield ra . - o| * 
9518|Edna Wright. . . |Osceola Mills .|Clearfield || * : pom a d EF =: “ ae i “18 
9519 -RussellBrodbeck|Morans .. . . as 5 Pe oF cong Sa ae : A $s hy on. 
9520| Vena Maxton . . |Clearfield . . . “ ‘lw * pote ee: : gf -: |Erie, . 2... |Erie. — 
9521|S. F. Kratzer. . . |Frenchville. . . “ ae. = mee pea nee — ee ee See + im 
9522|Mrs. EdithKratzer “ “ | ee. . saeall lia Sie pele ° ao me ees eo afte, = ae 
9523|Geo. W. Wood. . Gesnpion “ ee. 96 4 Je ia Sie . aa ‘ ae * = 
9s24|Linda Leinhart. . |Allport. . x a 96r5 ee ee Punxsutawny « a efferson oo 
9525|H. L.Shaw.. . Clearfield ; a “ « 2 I arshall Barnhart |Green Park erry ...| “ a2 
9526|Davis Bloom. . . |Olanta. . fiche Ke ie. 96r7 ty leg a. ere Delaware: . *. ae 
9527| Annie McCracken. Clearfield ; “ a... 8 H i — Ross .|Upland . . 00” igen 
9528|Minnie Worrell. . « *| Se ee: McKeesport : lamegheny: nh 
9529|Emma Shields. . |Allport _. “ “<4 | 9620) Jon.E.Greenawald|Klinesville. . . |Berks ...| * 23 
9530\C. P. Helt. . . . |Wi a me ae 9621|Sabina M. Hilbert}Mertztown. a oy es 23 
953t|Mary Hepler. . . |Sabula. . Ke “4 | 9622 —_ L. Snyder . |West Leesport.| “ . “93 
9532|Frank B. Ardary. ‘Susmenestite. : js 4 | 9623 some B pall .|Hamburg ...; “ ...| “ 23 
9533|Mary London . . |DuBois . . a ie 96e4 md W. LandisStore..| “ ...| “ 23 
9534|U. P. Bell. . . . |Bells Landing . « aes eb Mac’eM. H oe «| Joanna oe ee! oc o| * 83 
9535|Mrs.Alice E.Ayers|New Tripoli. .|Lehigh se 3 S6a7l] FS M Kah D a. ° > 5 f 
9536'1.H. Bartholomew. | Bethle’m,North. “ : “ 8 9627!) “a a s och, . |Dengler’s . . * 83 
9saz|Robert H-Norgary|Saegerville .[co.| “  :] 8 | 9629 POE NatSeger Shoemakerivile | f°) 1 33 
10M) - “ a | See ee ee os 2 
i — a —, Allentown . a = e 2 19 | 9630/T. L. Crust . . . |Pleasant Gap. .|Centre. ..! “ an 
9s40|Hattie M. Dreifoos > eras . “10 9631|M. E, Derberling |Pine GroveMills| ‘‘ oa 
ceatiiewedel. Kaleo) © ...) © °:1 @ 30 9632|A. L. Duck . . . |Spring Mills. .| “ ...| “ 2 
9542|Lutie Smith . “ ce) A i “ xo | 9633/T. A. Auman . . |Rebersburg ..| “ ...| % 24 
3043|S. Virginia Smith re ane , ° rt 9634/A. C. Williams. .|Martha ....| “ o 9% 
Soect Sane Sehen . : ‘a ens ‘ ng. 9635 William H. Ott . |Pleasant Gap O eg at ae 
9545 Harriet A- re oS oe 6 ro a 9636|Helen Forshey. .|Philipsburg ..| “ ‘i “24 
9e46|John C. Burket. . (Queen + = ~ 9637 yg thy es ‘ —- o* Franklin. | mg 
id S. et. . \Queen. .. . - af ° “ : st .|Keefer’s. . . , op aoa 
3348 eee egy os dil “« xo | 9639|/Harry A. Burgner Upper Strasburg) “ ..| “ Pe 
ot Lacy B. McCreary Spring Ho ny ‘ - ‘ “To 9640/B. B, Basore. . Litterkenny . . ? oa) Shee 
ited | J. Oster . |Patience. Bp ns we 964r ay S Kiefer . |Greenvillage. . Me: o-oo 
9551| Levi Roudabush . |St. Clairsville ti Ae o> t co ym Williamson . a (, 1 ae 
9552| Mary O. Shearer . |Saxton TH iy “10 | 9643|Laura E. Keefer . | Keefer’s . “ 1] © 94 
aes Leute Shuse. -|Valley Mai <<] * <:| * 30 | SeeslCharles L. Martin| pt one 
‘ © . . 4 le: , artin ys 42/2 “ “ 
9554 Draper P.Smith .|Alum Bank ..' “ . 2! * 10 9646) William R-Rhone.|Orrstown . eo thon 
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[MarcH, 
No Name. P. O. Address : Date. | 
-| County. 1900. at Name. P. O. Address.| County. ia 
1goo. 
9647\|A. R. McClelland. | Mercersbur, Frankli i is eg ae 
9648 J.C. Rupp . . . |Ech g- .|Franklin. . |May 24 | 9739/Sue E. Smith. . . |Mercer, Mer. 
Shapichestotes Colnnen Dacron oe en Avmgieeng. “ 26 | 9749)Aonie McGraw .|Bennet. . . ‘pe —— 4 3 
9650|Harry Snyder. . |Muff. Rts “ -| S 26 | 974 Nellie Canon. . . |5ewickley. . . e 7] « 38 
9651|M. L. Sloan. . . |Atwood . . “ « 26 | 9742|Lucy B. Fulten .|Glenfield. . . . a ae. 
9652/C. M. Heilman. .j | Kittanning. ; “ a 26 | 9743|Emma L. Bricker |Belleview .. . “ ‘| #38 
9653/F. M. Mcllwain . ad ea “ “ 26 | 9744|KateS.Lang . .|Fetterman. . . ° :) 38 
96s4\Clara B. Anderson|Leechburg. . ; eo “26 | 9745 Amelia M.Brandt.|Perrysville. . . a :] 38 
9655| Elizabeth Marshall “ ee « “ 26 | 9740/Estella Crombie . ! Wilkinsburg . . | " :| 38 
9656| Jennie M.Gallaher|Ford City . “ “| 5 98 | 977 Agnes V. Roche. |Hope Church .| :} 38 
9657\J. W. Butler, . .|Dayton.. . . . “ 1 2 = 9748|Mrs. Rienzi Coats |Dravosburg ..|  “* .| 38 
9658|W. H. O’ Harrow. |Mereditte eee = ° eo 26 9749 Agnes B. Dickson} Belleview .. . | “ i « 38 
9659|Mrs.AliceA.Marsh| Apollo... ee _ Se - 9750| Kenwick G. Dean|Weyford. . . . | “ *| (0 oe 
96601 Lizzie McCullough|Rural Valley. , pa er" - 9751 — D. Pyott. . |Lancaster . . lnencaster .| 06 
9661|C H. Fleming . . |Atw « | #26 | 9752)/Katha’neGarrecht| Altoona... . [Blair . . .| ‘26 
SSulkeski, MS. |Pase | [| « a6 | Speier Ome.) & wecsp veel Ce 
9663|Amy Neale... . Manorville. Me “ a a 96 9754) Gertr’e Ca enter. = cee : i ae 
9664|Turie Slagle. . . |Kittanning. . “ i. = 9755|D. L. Hofiman .; * ” + 
9665|Anna M. Cooer. . | Apollo ere pe ° 5a 26 9756 Laura Russell. . a6 re “ ’ 06 
9666|Anna M. Logan. |Logansport |. | « -| “26 | 9757\Eliz’h W. Hazlett.| “| oe « 35 
- 565 R.J. McAuley. . |Mosgrove an “ +5 ¢ 9758|Anna Hefren. . . |NorthPineGrove Clarion * 26 
Lillie B. Shaffer . |Conemaugh . . |Cambria . . | & 26 | 97ep/Cer'eRichenbrode/Preyburg ...)| % “26 
9669|Eva Durbin . . . |Chester Springs a. “ “ om | Berrian . . |Sliger .... Bs - a 
9670| Anna Anstead.. . |Galitzin . ‘| “ 28 | 9761|Dora C. Brown . |Leatherwood. . . - a 
tw al ~ all pa . 28 |} 9762)/H.H. Barr .. (|Scotch Hill. . . es ** 26 
9672|Mary O'Malley ian aged a ps — 9703|J. B. Rankin. . .|Rimersburg . . “e °°] @ 
9673 Lucy A tet. . eee. | yes Files 9764 nae M. Bowen.|G’veC’y,Mer. co Venango. *} 26 
9674| BI’e Shallenberger! Johnstown “ a “ 28 9765| Minnie B. Baker . |Rouseville. . . ae “* 26 
9675|Maud Dibble. . . - see es ps 28 9766\Alice J. Cain. . .|Fee...... “ *) ee 
9676|Ella Caddy . . er .- a 28 9767|Alice E. Egbert . | Pleasantville. . a ; - 36 
9677| Lillian Snedden. . al . Sa pe 28 9768| Ella M. Mason. . | Rocky Grove “ “| ae 
9675|Anna Wallace . . “ el = . 28 9769| Katheryn Norton.|Seneca. ... . “ a on 
9679|Ada E. McGuire ; is ee ae 7 28 977° Josephine Smiley. |Oil City. . ‘ 4 ee 
9680|Celestine Lynch . |Cresson . see | « : 23 9771 Mrs.CarrieF Swift Franklin. ‘ “ “| © 96 
9681/B. W. Lambing ~ nll - . 28 | 9772\/C. P. McCormick:|Frederickstown Washington “ 2 
9682|Wm. A. Lilly . . |Hastings. a . 28 | 9773|Everett Noah . . |Burgettstown. . - - 
9683|Bert Mock. . . | |Garman’s Mills | i 3 28 | 9774|Harry H. Wolfe . |East Bethlehem. “ "| «© 99 
9684|R. E. Templeton. Rast Conemaugh) yo pe 28 | 9775|Julia A. Baxter .|Monongahela. . “ “ 97 
9685|M-S.Bentz . . |South Fork. mee re * 9776| Mary L. Chaney. |Washington . . “ "| & 99 
SSIS Fdiyd: Etta <|areaeg’| «3 | Slee Be: | eemate** “Joma || * 3 
1a’s C.Fetterhoof|S 7 ; col. «e ; - + |Townville . . . 4 E. 
9688/C. H. Drake. . . er he yg r | Huntingdon “a9 9779|Anna M. Eavery. |Titusville . . pene a oe 4 
9689|Charies A. Huyeit| Alexandria se] es “29 9780| Edna E. Hamilton Sharon... . .|Mercer as 27 
9690/D. S. Bagshaw. . Huntingdon os “ - = 9781|Lena E. Calvin. . |Greenville “ 5. te 
9691|Fred.A. Whittaker bo + 64 o = 29 9782|/Catha’eSchweitzer|Sharon. . . . “ - “ = 
9692|A.G. Lykens . . “ =e] “ 29 | 9783|Mrs.SadieE.Axtell/North Mills . ] wm files 
9693|J. A. Thompson . |Waterstreet . ; | “« “ 29 | 9784 A. F. McCleery ./Clark ..... “ - -. eo 
po gots Grove .|Grafton....|  “ —- poe bh. sag (has Ee 
5|J. Kohler Leader. a “ “ err . |Carboudale. . heat 9 
9696 a. M. eaien oo . 5 29 | 9787|\Janet Bryden . . ae on $s Lackaw nna| © S 
9697|W. E. McQuoin . = lode awrence . |June 5 9788|Alice Conner. . . “ Fi “ “le ae 
SapbiClecenes Mouk . |Recen Pea ee OS is 5 9789|Mary T. Coogan. “ . “ | « 38 
9699| Minnie Tucker. . |New Castle ee ‘a va 5 9790| Jennie T. Foxe. . “ . “ “ 38 
9700 Jennie ©. Connell [Aiken or “ 5 | 9791 Anna L. Farrell . “ stay “ “| 38 
9701|\Mae E. Neilly . . |Bradford ee ‘Kean . 6 | 9792/Thos.L. Gilmartin ‘e as « « 28 
9702 Lizzie D. Foote . |Bellrun + 6 pe oe 6 9793 Anna B. Loftus . sad oe & “ . “ 28 
9703|Winnifred Woods. Lafayens oe . 6 | 9794)Anna L. Murphy. “ nonians “ “ 98 
97°4| Edith Strickland . |Custer City | .|  “ «6 | 9795|Nora A. Murphy.| “ ...| “ 28 
9705|Bertha B. Newton|Eldred . - 6 | 9796 po ay gy | a « ee wl “ “ 28 
9706|Laura A. Gardner| Derrick City: . pa _ 6 | 9797|Kathryn E. Pace, se 7 “ “ 38 
9707|InezStanton. . . |Mt. Jewett. . “ ae 6 | 9798|Amelia Peuehert . = ‘ “ « 28 
9708|Mame E. Lynch. |Bradford....| “ * 6 | 9799 Alice V. Rashleigh “ i “ “) ae 
97°9|Anna N. Valsing. ee ee — 9800| Katie Scott . . . oe ~ to 
a mle Sa = RS Bi « 6 | 9801|ElizabethR.Walsh| — «« « “tan 
9711| Flora tee “ Seite el ey 6 | 9802/Kathryn Walsh. . “ ea ‘ “1 a 38 
9712|Evaline L. Dady. |N. Mehoopany. é oo 9803) Julia H. Pettigrew/Scranton, . . . “ "| 9B 
9713/Lena M. Stark. .|Eastlemon é “ “| « 6 | 9804| Elizabeth K. Zang = . “ « 28 
9714|P. L. Headlee . | |Mt. oe se. el . 6 9805 AnnieFitszimmons “ : ‘ “ 38 
9715|J. DD. Herrod. . .|Davistown. ..| “ ...| “ 6 | 9806/Sarah R. Kerner . |Columbia . Lancaster ee 
9716|P. M. Douglas. . | Ruff fa ..| «  . + 6 9807| Annie B. Hershey “ ce “ “ 4 
9717|Charles A. Kerr . |Carmichaels . .| “ “© 6 | 9808)Marga’t H.Purple|  « . “ | a > 
9718/Bessie B. Barnette| Ryerson Station| “ os 6 | ¢809|EmmaSchroeder . y —" ee ‘laa 
9719| James L. Shultz . |Gump ps - 6 | 9810/A. Violetta Eyde, “ . ri oe 29 
9720!C. P. Burke. . . Waynesburg ss pe pe 6 9811 Anna E. Hall. . “e oe. “ *| « 29 
9721|FrankM. Patterson|Carmichaels aoa Aa = 6 9812| Virginia A. Smith. “ an es oT 29 
9722|Frank F. Jenkins ' Lander ~ — Whesven aa 6 | 9813)Harry L. Fehl. . |Rock Hill. . Z “ |e = 
9723\Iva M. Hunter. .|Corydon. . ree ee aay ie 9814|Carrie E. Weiler. |Fetterville. . . “ ar = 
9724|Wm. S. Taft. . | | Youngsville . be en 9815|Sue Ww. Stauffer . |Goodville . . ” a & 
9725|Lillian Duprey. . « es “ 4 ee 9816) Marg’t W.Howett.|Kirk’s Mills . “ ~ 2 
9726| Benjamin George. |Tidioute. ver oP ys es. 9@17|Harr’t L. Patterson|Spruce Grove ; “ “ = 
9727| William H.Kenny/Grand Valley : “ 4 7 | 9818)Clarence A.Wiley.|Florin. ... . “ | « = 
9728)Ella Maher . . arren..... ie | rae. 9819 Emma C. Heidler.|\Columbia .. . “ ‘ 4 
9729|Lida E. Gabriel . |N. Clarendon | “ J oe a 70 I. Lynch . |Little Britain. . “ “ = 
9730|Anna Y. Langdon|Sugar Grove . - . a . 7 9821| W. S. Stauffer — ee “ ee = 
9731/Alfa Hallam. . . > Laie * a e- | « 7 | 9822|W. M. Wenrich . |Blainsport. . “ oa 
9732|J. A. Thompson . |McGraw. gale a ape of 9823/Belle Shetter. . . |Lancaster . . E “ “ 2 
9733/8. W. Bedford. .|Grand Valley | “ ..| « 4 9824|Grace McNeal . . |Marietta. «“ os 
9734| Wm. M. Morton . |Spring Creek. : “ ey) a 9825|/H. Wilson Zwally.|Akron. ... « “ « 4 
9735|Alice Maher. . .|Warren... . “ we ee 9826) Levi W. Martin. . Lititz... .. . « “ P 
9736| Norah G. Baker . |Kelly XRoads. |Union Se ah yy ~ RR eee oe 
9737|Elbina L. Bender. |Lewisburg. . .| “ saat ee” 8 g828|S. G. Hipple. . . |Weidmansville . “ “ o 
9738'Sadie Nagle. . . 'New Berlin ORG aoe ee : 9829/Mary Ferguson. . |New Providence “ os 
++ ° 18 }| 9830'Elam H. Resser , Brunnersville “ “ rs 




















9856 


9859 
9869 
9861 


9863) io 
9365 


ggto 
Qg1r 
9912 
9913 
9914 
9915 


7|Mary 


RalphM Archibald 
ve - |Donaldson. 


Maggie Long. . 
Mamie J. Hackett. 
Michael J. Shore. 
Edna B. Reed . 
A. Renie Moyer . 6 
MaryB. Entwistle. 
Sallie Hough . . 
Harry W. Smith. 
Margaret John. . 
Carrie Hassel. . 
Dora Griffith. 
Howard E. Rowe. 
John R. Boyle. . 
Maude Skeath . 
ae H.Thompson, 
C. Shoemaker. 
Amos B. Moyer. 


7| Thomas A.Stetler. 


Gertrude S. Bishop 
Mabel Stillwagon. 
Jessie A. Harris . 
Anna Horner. . . 
‘2 P. Barkle 
ola N. Hague 
e D. Cooper . 
Fi ‘saath Cornelius 
Harriet C. Bartley 
A. L. Bush. . . 
J.B. Lichtenberger| 
SaraE Drabenstadt 
Annie J. Yenst. 
Minnie Logan . . 
Gertr’deR Leidigh 
Annie M. Jones . 
Mrs. TracyABigler 
Gertrude Graham. 
Frank Weakley . 


7|FloraM.Daval. . 


Gilbert H. Knapp 
GeorgeV. Howell. 
Rena Wood. 
Mar’nN. Brigham 
Edith V. Sutteff . 


3\ida B. Davey . . 


Anna M. Allen. . 
Alma May Arnd,. 
Gertrude Harras . 
Adams. . , 
Lillian V. Alter . 
Ida J. Bailey. . 
Elizabeth Sechee. 
Alice Bonshire, . 
Hattie M. Barclay 
Nettie B. Boyle . 
Alice G. Brady. 
Lulu Cotterell . 
Flora Cole, ‘ 
Marys. Dougherty 
Mary E. Evans . 
Sylva Eickley. . 
t argaret Elder. . 
Kate D. French . 
Ida M Fiank.. 
D GertrudeFrazier 
Annie M. Finch 
Elizabeth Gilmore. 
Lizzie B. Glazer . 
Sidney M.Grime. 
ElizabethA. Jones. 
Hattie E. Joyce. 
Mary G. Holmes. 
Emma M. Kohne. 
Cora Krause. . 
Eva M. Kestner . 
Elizb’hE. Hoffman 
a Hesser .. 





9916/A 
aoe 





| 
9919] Je 
9920) 
9921 
9922 






. K. Louder milk 
Katha’neMeerhoff 
Elizab’h Matthews 
ae b.Marker . 

en’ta B.Metcalfe 
Isabella McDowell 
‘Agnes C.McIntyre 





‘ |St. a 


. |Mahanoy City . 


- |Champion . 


» [Uriah 
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GINN & COMPANY, 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


Township High Schools are being started in all parts of our Commonwealth and many of the 
smaller high schools already in existence are extending their courses and aiming at wider and more 
effective work. After good teachers, nothing is so necessary for good school work as text books 
well written and skillfully adapted to the grades for which they are intended. Ginn & Company 
have long held a notable pre-eminence as publishers of the best books for the higher grades. We 
invite correspondence with ail who are interested in this subject. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany, = = $1.10 


The most widely taught of the modern text books on Botany. Some of the Pennsylvania 
schools using it are: 





Allegheny High School, Steelton High School, York High School, 
Bradford High School, Scranton High School, Sharon High School, 
Columbia High School, Radnor High School, Bellefonte High School, 
Connellsville High School, Kane High School, Bloomsburg Normal School, 
Erie High School, Media High School, Clarion Normal School, 
Philadelphia Girls’ High School, New Brighton High School, West Chester Normal School. 
Reading Girls’ High School, Chambersburg High School, 

Bergen’s Foundations of Botany, = $1.50 


This book has just come from the press and has been received with delight by teachers of Botany 
in all parts of the country. It is not a revision or new edition of the Elements. That book exactly 
suits the schools for whose needs it was written. The method of the two books is the same; the 
difference is one of size. The Foundations furnishes a much more extended course than the Elements, 
and is for schools that give a whole year to the subject. The flora contains 7co species of plants 
common to this part of the country. The descriptions are written in the simplest language possible, 
and technical terms are omitted in every case where ordinary language is sufficiently precise to answer 
the purpose. 


Myers’ General History, = = = $1.50 


It is the concordant testimony of the whole educational world that Myers’ General History is’ 
matchless in the effectiveness of its arrangement and expression. Theauthor has the power to impart 
his knowledge and meaning so that they become the permanent possession of the student. The book 
is used in the Normal Schools at West Chester, Millersville, Kutztown, East Stroudsburg, Mansfield, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, Indiana, California, Slippery Rock, Edinboro, and Clarion, and in the 
high schools of ; 


Bellefonte, Erie, Media, Reading, Sunbury, Washington, 
Carbondale, Greensburg, Nanticoke, Rochester, Titusville, West Chester, 
Chester, Harrisburg, Plymouth, Scranton, Towanda, Wilkesbarre, 
Columbia, Honesdale, Philadelphia, South Bethlehem, Union City, Williamsport, 
Danville, Lancaster, Pottsville, Steelton, Warren, York. 

Easton, Lebanon, 


and in almost every private school and academy of the State. 


Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book. 


Used last year by 75 per cent. of the pupils of the United States beginning Latin. The names of 
the Pennsylvania schools that use Collar & Daniell, printed in fine type, would fill this page. They 
include the high schools of: 


Allegheny, Berwick, Easton, Huntingdon, Norristown, Warren, 
Allentown, Bloomsburg, Erie, Lancaster, Oil City, Washington, 
Ardmore, Butler, Franklin, Lebanon, Philadelphia Girls’ Wayne, 
Athens, Carlisle, Greensburg, Lock Haven, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, 
Beaver, Connellsville, Hanover, Millersville, Steelton, Williamsport, 
Bellefonte, Corry, Hazleton, Newcastle, Sunbury, York, 


In addition to these, the Collar & Daniell is the favorite book of nearly every academy and private 
school in the State. 
We shall be glad to hear from educators and to give further information concerning our publications. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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At the instance of Governor Bigler, at the beginning of his administration, Superintendent 
Hughes placed Henry L. Dieffenbach in charge of the School Department as chief clerk. The 
choice could hardly have fallen into better hands. Born in Montour county in 1821; de- 
scended from old German stock; educated theoretically in the ‘‘ day schools’’ of the time, 
with a brief term at Danville Academy ; and practically in sundry printing offices in central 
Pennsylvania ; a warm friend of the free school system, and, as a school director for a num- 
ber of years, well acquainted with its practical operations ; slow to act, but when once moved 
to action, unbending in firmness and of unflinching courage; a Pennsylvanian through and 
through, and in sympathy with Pennsylvania thought and feeling—Henry L. Dieffenbach was 
just the man to fill the important place assigned him in the administration of the school affairs of 
the State, at the critical period through which they were then passing. That he did much of the 
thinking for the system, as well as the greater part of the work of the Department, his superior 
officers have always been free to acknowledge. Retiring from office with Governor Bigler, in 
1855, he was soon after appointed County Superintendent of Clinton county, which position he 
held but a short time; and subsequently served as a trustee of the Normal Schools at Millers- 
ville, Bloomsburg and Lock Haven. He was Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth during 
the administration of Governor Packer. 

The first practical step in the direction of the important school legislation of 1854, was the 
preparation by Superintendent Hughes of a school bill based upon the law of 1849, but revis- 
ing that law and adding the new features recommended in the report already quoted. In his 
work on the bill, the Superintendent freely consulted his chief clerk and was aided by the 
counsel of the Governor ; and, outside of the Department, he received suggestions on certain 
points, if not drafts of sections, from Thomas H. Burrowes and Bishop Alonzo Potter. The 
sections relating to the establishment of teachers’ schools were without doubt drawn by the pen 
of the former of these gentlemen ; and the latter is to be credited for suggesting the section 
which provided for the preparation of a work on school architecture. This bill differed in many 
minor respects from that which was passed in 1854, but mainly in providing for one or two ex- 
aminers of teachers in each county in addition to a ‘‘ school visitor,’’ and for two teachers’ 
schools, one in the eastern and the other in the western part of the State, at a cost for lots, 
buildings and furniture, of not over twenty-five thousand dollars each. It was late in the session 
of 1853 when Superintendent Hughes submitted his bill to the Legislature, and either for want 
of time or a disinclination to take up the subject, it was not considered. 

The administration, however, was earnestly in favor of school reform, The discarded bill 
was kept on the desk of the chief clerk under the hammer of the criticism of the officers of the 
Department and of outside friends of education all the long Summer and Fall, and by the open- 
ing of the session of the Legislature, January 1854, it was so changed and perfected as to be in 
a shape to be pressed to a passage. The most marked improvement in it was the substitution 
of the office of County Superintendent for the clumsy arrangement of teachers’ examiners and 
school visitors. Meantime, Superintendent Hughes had resigned and Superintendent Black had 
taken his place. Both Superintendents, with the Governor, gave the bill much thought, but for 
the final draft as presented to the Legislature the principal credit is undoubtedly due to Chief 
Clerk Dieffenbach.— Wickersham’s History of Education in Pennsylvania. 


The life-size portrait of Dept. Supt. Dieffenbach, of which this is a copy, has recently been 
placed in the Department of Public Instruction by order of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, on motion of J. P. McCaskey, who had the gratification of having it made from 
the best photograph within reach. See reference, also, in paper of D, F. Fortney, Esq., of Belle- 
fonte—read before the Directors’ State Association, and found on page 472 of this number of 
The Journal—to the memorable work of Mr. Dieffenbach when serving as a member of the Lock 
Haven School Board, ‘The good that men do lives after them. 











HENRY LEWARS DIEFFENBACH. 
MARCH 2, 1821 : OCTOBER 14, 1895. 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT COMMON SCHOOLS, 1852 TO 1855. 


To him is largely due Revised Law of 1854, with its impulse to School System. 








